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Tue discussions in Parliament this week tend to strengthen a 
growing opinion that England’s prosperity is intimately connected 
with the good or bad government, the welfare or detriment, of her 
distant dependencies. Colonial subjects force themselves upon 
the attention of the reluctant Legislature; and the more closely 
they are examined, the more evident it becomes, that to neglect 
the concerns of the Colonies is one of the surest methods of pre- 
paring loss and vexation for the Mother-country. 

Mr. Ewart has brought the Sugar question before the House 
of Commons. He had no difficulty in showing, that besides the 
twenty millions of capital sunk in purchasing Negro freedom, the 
people of England are now paying annually the interest of a hun- 
dred millions more in the shape of an enhanced price of sugar. 
Who are to blame? Not the Planters, nor the Negroes, but the 








British Government and Legislature, who are only now talking of 


a remedy which ought to have been arranged before the passing 
oi the Emancipation Act. Had half of the twenty millions been 
expended in providing the means of introducing free labourers—say 
500,000, at 20/. each—into the West Indies and Guiana, the other 
ten millions might have been spared, the planters would have 
been prosperous, and the consumers in England would not now be 
paying a higher price for sugar than at any previous time during 
the last quarter of a century. The privation and the loss are 
clearly traceable to ignorant and improvident legislation for the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Ewart’s motion was to reduce the duty on Foreign Sugar 
from 63s. to 34s. per hundredweight. His aim is laudable—to 
procure cheap sugar for the English consumers; and he would also 
discourage slavery, by preferring, so far as wishes go, the produce 
of free labour. But Mr. Ewarr and his supporters are not on the 
right road to their object. The first effect of the proposed reduc- 
tion of duty would be the introduction of sugar in large quantities 
for the Brazils—the opening of the greatest market in the world to 
the produce of slave-labour. Mr. Ewart hopes that Siam, Manilla, 
and other countries of the East, would send free-labour sugar to 
England: but the Brazilians would always have an immense ad- 
vantage from their relative nearness to this country, and it is 
doubtful to what extent the competition from the East would at 
any time be successful. Another near consequence would be the 
utter ruin of the British West Indies, and the transfer of the sugar- 
trade of the West to the Slave States of America, and the French 

ud Spanish Colonies. Mr. Ewart is too good a political economist 
not to expect cheapness from competition; but he proposes a mea- 
sure which would drive the slaveholder’s principal competitor out 
of the market. It is not only a sentiment of equity that is included in 
the fair consideration of the new position of West India proprietors. 
Deprived of their former supply of labour by acts of the Imperial 
Legislature, they are now exerting themselves to procure it from 
other quarters: there is conclusive evidence, that with plenty of 
wJabour the West Indics could supply the existing demand not only 
for England, but for all Europe: abundance and cheapness would 
coexist, and the slave-trade and slavery would be stopped. These 
fair and not distant prospects would vanish from the sight, were 
the protection necessary to the success of the experiment of full 
cultivation by free labour at once withdrawn. 

Since. Mr. Ewanr first began to agitate this sugar question, 
many new facts have come to light, and much experience has been 
acquired. The opinions of men whose popular sympathies and 
disapprobation of slavery are as strong as any, have undergone 
considerable modification; and it is now seen that the surest 


means of obtaining cheap sugar, and at the same time abolishing | 


slavery everywhere, is to furnish an abundant supply of free labour 














to the West Indies. This was the rational course proposed by Mr. 
the Negro than Mr. O’Connenn and Dr. Lusuinaron. Mr. 
Viturrrs properly reminded these gentlemen of their silence on 
the subject of raw-cotton, produced as well as sugar by slaves; and 
we never heard of any objection from the sentimental! Minis- 
terialists to the use of slave-grown tobacco, which yicl the 
Government three millions a year. They pour out the viris of 
their indignation on sugar; but why it should be sinful to sweeten 
coffee with Havannah sugar, yet innocent to pull cigars trom Cuba, 
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passes our comprehension. 

Lord Jonn Russet failed in the attempt to allow the emigration 
of Hill Coolies from Bengal to the Mauritius by clauses in the 
Colonial Passengers Bill; but it is understood that a more compre- 
hensive measure will be introduced for supplying the West Indies 
and Guiana as well as the Mauritius with immigrant laboun The 
diminished supply of sugar, the complaints in this country of the 
high price, and the jeopardy in which an important branch of reve- 
nue is placed, must all stimulate the Government to apply the only 
remedy; which we hope will be in time. ‘ 

The Bishop of Exersr seems to have taken up one portion at) 
least of the subject of Colonization with characteristic energy. He} 
made out a strong case of breach of faith against the Government 
respecting the New South Wales Land-fund. Lord Lanspownr 
spoke from the brief furnished by the Colonial Office, and which 
had been held before by his colleagues in the House of Commons. 
Ministers deny that the revenue derived from the sale of waste 
lands is applicable in the first instance to the purposes of emigra- 
tion, and claim it for the “ exigencies of the Government.” Lord 
Rion declares that fe never intended to devote more than 10,0002. 
a year to emigration, and is alarmed at the idea of expending 
120,0007, a year: he fears there might be too many labourers for 
the land,—though the land must be first sold, and the existence of 
the field for employment thus incontestably proved, before the 
means of procuring labour could be provided. Earl Grey's Colo- 
nial Secretary cannot comprehend the simple and beautiful prin- 
ciple, which Lord Jonn Russens has more than once proclaimed 
his acceptance of as the true guide. 

My. Frrzroy Ketry has obtained leave to introduce a bill to 
abolish the punishment of death except in erses of treason and 
actual murder. There are now fourteen (a ff  vears ago there 
were two hundred) crimes for which the punishment of death may 
be inflicted. Mr. Kerry anticipated the greatest objection to that 
part of his bill which proposed to spare the lives of persons con- 
victed of arson, rape, and attempts to murder. [He argued in fa- 
vour of the milder treatment of these cases, with much eloquence 
and ingenuity; and certainly received no adequate reply. Lord 
Joun Rvusseit permitted the measure to pass the introductory 
stage, but intimated that its further progress would be stopped. 
The Attorney-General tried to coax Mr. Kenny to lay his bill on 
the shelf till next year: but without success—for Mr. Ketry de- 
clared he would endeavour to get it enacted this session, and he 
believed he had a majority. 

The Judge of the Admiralty Court will not be allowed to sit in 
any future Parliament. A proviso to that effect has been added to 
his salary-bill; and the feeling of the House was’so clearly against 
the Doctor, that Lord Joun Russexs declined a division. Mr. 
Warp was ready to exclude all Judges, but not to single out Dr. 
Lusuinaron for exclusion; though, if the rule which admits Judges 
to seats in the House of Commons were good, which it is not, still 
the Adiniralty Judge ought not to represent the Tower Hamlets,— 
for reasons too obvious and too often stated to need recapitulation. 
And the objection is peculiarly applicable to Dr. Lusuineron, a 
man noted for vehement partisanship, who, however independent 
of the Ministry he might really be, would always be liable to the 
accusation, if not the suspicion, of administering the law with an 
eye to electioneering. 





ity of forcign intelligence, possessing interest 
The French Chambers 





A remarkable scar 
for English readers, is again to be noted. 


| are occupied with railroad bills, and other measures of internal im- 





provement and administration. Accounts from Africa daily arrive 
at Paris: they indicate activity on the part of the belligerents, but 
the operations are on a small scale, and the results proportionate. 
The last telegraphic despatch from Toulon mentions an insurrece 
tion in a distant part of Anp-rL-Kapxr’s dominions. 





The young Queen of Spain, and the Queen Regent her mother, 
are on a tour in the interior: but the country is unsafe for the tra- 
vellers; whose escort was to have been attacked near Medina Celi 
by a strong body of the rebels. The attempt to seize the two 
Queens was defeated by a division of the Royal army, who routed 
the rebels, and, it is said, took 1,317 prisoners to Siguenza. The 
Queens proceeded to Saragossa ;} which place they reached on 
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the 18th instant. In every town and village they were well re- 
ceived. Capnrera is still active ; and accountsy ary as to the num- 
of his troops, and his remaining resources. 





An arrival at Portsmouth from New York brings our American 
intelligence down to the 5th instant. The Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives had passed a tax-bill, which, if agreed to by the 
Senate, would put 100,000 dollars per annum at the disposal of the 
Executive. 

It was reported at Washington, that a party of Florida Indians 
had captured an American fort and massacred all within it. 

A flood or “freshet” had committed great ravages in Georgia 
and South Carolina, especially at Augusta; where, it is said, “ the 
city appeared as if standing in the midst of a vast sea of water ; 
the people were taken out of their houses by boats and horsemen ; 
boats capable of containing forty bales of cotton were floating 
through every street.” 

Commercial matters had not improved. 


Debates and WBroceedinas in BWarliament. 


Removay or Hitt Coottes to THE MAvURITIUS AND THE 
West InpIgs. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Lord Joun RusseExu rose to 
move the third reading of the Colonial Passengers Bill. The House 
had been crowded with Members eager to ascertain whether there were 
any prospect of a party contest and division on Lord Stanley’s Irish 
Registration Bill; but an arrangement having been made which released 
Members from attendance, the majority left the House, causing so 
much noise and confusion, that the Ministerial Leader was inaudible for 
some time. Mr. Briscoz, who sat within a few yards of Lord John 
Russell, complained that he could not hear a word. Still the noise con- 
tinued, and nothing like an intelligible report of Lord John’s speech 
could be made. He dwelt upon the decrease in the amount of sugar 
produced in the British Colonies ; on the rise in the price of sugar, the 
stimulus given to the foreign slave-trade, and the desirableness of pro- 
moting the cultivation of sugar by free labour. He did not anticipate 
any great results from the Niger expedition for a considerable period— 

The object of the expedition to the Niger was to induce the Africans them- 
selves to join this country in attempts to put down the slave-trade. But it 
should be recollected, that we had found it exceedingly difficult to prevail upon 
the most enlightened nations of Europe to unite with us in that object, and 
therefore we must not be surprised if we did not succeed to the utmost of our 
wishes with the barbarous chiefs of Africa. Yet he was not without hope that 
some good would result from that expedition. 

With regard to one of the provisions of the bill, he admitted he had 
great doubt— 

It was proposed cither that the labourer should consent to pay the amount 
of his passage-money, or that he should enter into an indenture with the person 
for whom he was to labour, to serve him for three years. He owned that he 
was disposed to think that such a person ought to be allowed a free passage, 
and that he should not be burdened with three years’ service. He also enter- 
tained doubts as to the policy of permitting the experiment of the importation 


To prevent these 
* tyranny. 
He was surprised that the East India Company’s Directors shoul 
have petitioned against these clauses. uld 


Mr. Hoce said, the petition came from the whole East India Co; 
pany, not from the Court of Directors; and the petition was re . 
directly against the emigration of Hill Coolies— i" 

It perhaps might be possible to devise means of restriction on th 
to which the East India Company would not object. Show the 
tions by which the horrible abuses that had prevailed might be put down, and 
they would drop their opposition. In his opinion, if emigration of native Ih 
dians was to be permitted, it ought to be made the subject of a separate bill 
He besought the noble Lord at the head of the Colonies to grant some delay, 
and not proceed with this important measure in the total absence of informa. 
tion, especially as probably within a few days that want might be supplied, 

Mr. Grantley BerkeLey said, something ought to be done for the 
relief of the West India proprietors, whose interest had been too long 
neglected. 

Mr. Irvine said, nothing could save the West Indies except exten- 
sive immigration. 

Lord Howick considered that a strange policy which would establish 
a limited system of emigration, instead of removing the political ang 
other causes which obstructed the prosperity of India— 

He had never heard that the soil of India was cursed with sterility, yet j¢ 
was well known that immense tracts of land were now lying barren and un- 
cultivated. The question was, whether we should allow a trade in emigrants 
to be carried on as a matter of private speculation, for the profit of individuals, 

“ No, no !” f the Government were themselves to superintend the impor- 
tation of the natives into the Mauritius, what was the object of introducing 
clauses to regulate the importation, not in ships taken up by the Government, 
but in ships belonging to private merchants? It was impossible to put any 
other construction on those clauses than that they distinctly authorized the re- 
vival of the trade—for a trade it was, and one of the most atrocious character, 

He strongly objected to the plan of binding the emigrants to work 
for certain masters in payment for their passage— 

In Demerara the emigrants were at liberty, on their arrival, to choose and 
make terms with their employers; and to this plan he did not see any insur- 
mountable objection. But see the difference between the two plans. “But he 
objected to any plan by which contracts were to be made with emigrants for 
work at low wages. ‘This was a plan which was not to be tried for the first 
time : it was notorious that a similar measure had many years ago been tried 
in the Australian Colonies, by carrying out individuals under indentures bind- 
ing them to work for a detinite time for the persons carrying them out. This 
experiment turned out an entire failure, for when the emigrants arrived there 
was no adequate stimulus to labour, as in this country: the only stimulus was 
the dread of punishment ; and the consequence of placing the master and the 
labourer in such a relation to each other was, that the agreements were can- 
celled, as productive of nothing but evil to both parties. Who could see on 
the face of the papers that in the Mauritius there was any other stimulus to 
labour than coercion? 

Mr. Lanoucuere remarked, that Lord Howick’s objections applied 
to another scheme than Lord John Russell’s. It was not intended to 
revive the deportation of Coolies by individuals, or to make labour 
compulsory. The clauses were not essential to the bill, but were added 
to it on Sir James Graham’s suggestion ; for Sir James thought it hard 
to prevent these people from going to the Mauritius. 

Sir James GRAHAM said, his prepossessions were strongly with the 
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people from finding a free market for their labour would be 
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of Indian natives to be tried elsewhere than in the Mauritius at present. 

Lord Howick expressed general concurrence with Lord John Rus- 
sell, but could not agree that indentured labour was free labour. 

Some conversation ensued between Sir Rozvert Pern, Lord Joun 
RussEx1, and Lord Howick, respecting the production of the Jamaica 
Immigration Act; which Lord Howick asked for, and Lord John Rus- 
sell was willing to produce, but which Sir Robert Peel said ought net 
to be produced—it would be a bad precedent to bring into the House 
of Commons Colonial bills which had not received the Royal assent. 

The Colonial Passengers Bill was read a third time. 

On the question that it do pass— 

Dr. LusHincron proposed to strike out all the clauses which sane- 
tioned the transfer of labourers from India to the Mauritius or any 
other place— 

He should prefer taking a supply from the United States, or from slaves 
captured by British authorities. By treaty we were entitled to take slaves 
from Cuba and Brazil, and employ them as free labourers. In Cuba alone 
there were 8,600 slaves. He objected altogether to the export of labourers 
from British India. If they were sent to the West Indies under good and 
wise regulations, some, he thought, might be so transferred with safety ; but 
he thought at the same time, that the experiment would be most unfavourably 
tried if attempted at present, and in the existing condition of the law. The 
papers on the table of the House showed that not one-half of the Hill Coolies 
were employed as agricultural labourers, or were fit for agriculture. In his 
opinion, unless these labourers were transferred with perfect security to their 
happiness and comfort, there would be more loss and injury than could be 
compensated for by any advantage likely to accrue from the proposed transfer. 

If this scheme failed, it would render the immigration of labourers 
into the West Indies ten times more diffieult— 

There was less reason for the importation of the Indian labourers into the 
Mauritius than into the West Indies; for while in Guiana and Trinidad the 
want of labour had been felt most severely, the crop which had been got in last 
year in the Mauritius had exceeded the previous crops. Indeed, but for the 
difficulty of transport, he would rather see the Hindoo labourers carried to 
Guiana than to the Mauritius ; for not only were we constantly in communica- 
tion with the former colony, but the mortality there was less than in most hot 
climates. 

Mr. Eviior maintained that the Coolies would not be deprived of 
efficient protection in the Mauritius ; and that it would be rendering the 
greatesi service to convey them to the Mauritius, in many respects a 
suitable and agreeable place of residence to them, and where they 
would earn good wages, from a country where they perished by hun- 
dreds from famine on the road-side— 

When he was in Madras in 1806 during the famine, he had scen hundreds, 
nay thousands, of men dying on the road-side on their way from the interior 
to the coast. The country was also subject to dreadful inundations ; and after 
a hurricane that took place about cight years ago, a friend of his in Bengal, 
who had to proceed on duty for a distance of two days’ march was obliged to 
turn back by the stench of the carcases on the road-side. And yet it was pro- 
posed to prevent these people from emigrating to a country where they could 
earn four rupees in the place of two; and they were to be told to stay and die 
in their own country for fear they should be ill-treated in the Mauritius! 





Government, and in favour of a free circulation of labour throughout 
the British dominions; but the more he reflected on the subject, the 
less disposed he was to agree to these clauses without further informa- 
tion. He saw the difficulty of obtaining labourers fairly in India; 
where, as Mr. Hogg had observed, it was doubtful whether the natives 
understood the meaning of a contract. All his difficulty lay in India; 
for as to the voyage, if the Coolies could be safely taken to the Mauri- 
tius, he did not despair of their accomplishing the longer passage to the 
West Indies. 

Mr. O’ConnELL advocated postponement. On all sides the impera- 
tive necessity of increasing the supply of free labour in the Colonies 
was admitted ; but it must be really free, not as in Jamaica, where acts 
of the local Legislature, sanctioned by Sir Charles Metcalfe, prevented 
labour from being free. 

Mr. Vernon Situ was surprised that Lord Howick and Sir James 
Graham should oppose the same propositions which had formerly re- 
ceived their full support. Mr. O’Conneli’s attack on Sir Charles Met- 
calfe had nothing to do with the question before the House; and no- 
thing had been said from any quarter to induce him to abandon the 
general principle that every British subject had a right to seek out the 
best market for his labour. It was only asked to render it possible for 
emigration to take place from India to the Mauritius ; and he implored 
the House to reflect upon the mischief of delay, and the ruin which 
could only be averted by a supply of free labour to the Mauritius. 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT defended Sir Charles Metcalfe’s administra- 
tion in Jamaica. 

The House divided— 


For Dr. Lushington’s amendment ........ cose 258 
For retaining the clauses .......s.ccsssessceeeees 109 
Majority ..........4 eacescetees naveceaaees 49 
The bill then passed. 
It was taken to the Lords, and read a first time, on Tuesday, On 
Thursday, Lord Duncannon moved the second reading. Lord 


Broveuam expressed his satisfaction that the clauses relating to the 
Hill Coolies had been struck out. Lord Asapurron urged the neces- 
sity of supplying the Colonies with free labour. Lord ELLENBOROUGH 
remarked, that by abolishing the discriminating duties between East 
and West India produce, all danger of a sufficient supply of sugar 
would be avoided. 

Bill read a second time. 

JAMAICA. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, in reply to a question from 
the Earl of Ripon, Lord Metpourne said he had no intention of lay- 
ing on the table any papers illustrative of the relations between the 
Governor of Jamaica and the Legislature of that colony. Lord R1pos 
said, in that case he might take an opportunity of moving for them. 

EmicrAtion TO New Soutrn WALEs. é 

The Bishop of ExETER presented a petition from Cornwall relative 
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Ee . 
to the state of the Established Church in the Colonies; and took the 
portunity of calling attention to the misappropriation of the New 
South Wales Emigration-fund. He contended, in opposition to an 
opinion formerly expressed by the Marquis of Lansdowne, that the 
land revenue ought to be applied altogether to the purposes of emigra- 
tion. In 1831, Lord Ripon, then Secretary for the Colonies, had directed 
that the produce of Jand-sales should be regarded as capital, and not as 
Colonial revenue. In 1837, Sir George Grey laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons a Report explaining the principle. Subsequently, 
however, the rule had been departed from; and the result was a 
defaleation in the Land-fund to the extent of 400,0002 Lord Glen- 
elg had stated that the Land-fund could not be better applied than 
by sanctioning a large application of it to free emigration. In 
1836, when a Committee of the House of Commons recommended that 
Lord Ripon’s suggestion should be carried into effect, Sir George Grey, 
Under Secretary of the Colonies, declared thatan Act of Parliament would 
afford no better security than the arrangement made by the colonists 
themselves. It was said in defence of the seizure of the Land-fund, 
that the colonists refused to defray the expenses of their government : 
but he thought that the expenses of police and gaols ought to be borne 
by the British Government. He found that the taxation in New 
South Wales was already 1/. 3s. per head, whilst in England it was only 
14s. 04d. a head for every charge exclusive of the interest of the debt. 
Besides, the colony had saved this coantry a vast deal of money. Since 
its first establishment as a penal colony, 110,000 convicts had been sent 
to New South Wales. If kept in Penitentiaries in England, they 
would have cost 100/, each, or 11,000,000l.; which was the amount 
saved to this country. But by its breach of faith with emigrants the 
Government had committed an injury on persons in this country— 
They were to recollect that there had been not merely a promise, that ought 
itself to be sutliciently binding upon any men, but there were also pledged the 
faith and honour of the Government, to induce parties to emigrate, and to vest 
their capital in land on an express condition: they were told, they were 
assured, that if they spent their money in buying land, every sixpence that 
they so expended should be devoted to the bringing them free workmen to 
labour for them. In consequence of that pledge being given, large sums of 
money had been expended since 1831. Ife understood that not less than 
800,000/. had been so expended, the capital of this country. Not only was the 
money expended, but the persons expended themselves in the endeavour to see 





virtuous colonists where before they had been vicious ; the Government having | 


then extorted large funds on a pledge they were not prepared to fulfil. They 
were so far from doing so, that he understood there was not a single ship sent 
out this year on the part of the Government. He had not, however, yet 
stated the full extent of the injustice done. But while the Government was 
putting an end to one system, they were not carrying into effect another. The 
consequence was, that individuals of the greatest respectability, some of them 
relatives of their Lordships, were unable to procure persons to attend their 
flocks, and to perform menial offices about their houses; and gentlemen were 
obliged to do things, which, if they did here, they would feel themselves de- 
graded. They were left in this situation because 400,000/. were abstracted 
from that fund which ought properly to be applied to the bringing out of a 
virtuous population, and which would have carried out 25,000 additional indivi- 
duals, amounting to about one-third of the free population that was now in the 
colony. 

He dwelt upon the value of New South Wales as a consumer of 
British manufactures— 

He had been always in the habit of regarding New South Wales as a flou- 





rishing colony, but he was astonished, upon examination, to find the extent to | 


which the manufactures of this country were introduced in that colony. By 
a return of the declared value of the British and Irish goods imported in one 
year into that colony, he found that to New South Wales alone it was 
1,173,440/.; that was double the amount of what was exported to Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Prussia. There was no country in the world, con- 
sidering its population, that maintained the manufactures and industry of this 
country, by being a market for English produce, equal to New South Wales. 
It was about equal to China, and half what wassent to Russia. Let them compare 
it with what would be soon the United Province of Canada: Canada only 
took in manufactures 1,900,000/., while this colony took nearly to the value of 
of 1,200,0002. Canada, considering its population of 1,500,000, took what 
amounted to 1/. per head; while New South Wales, its whole population, 
including convicts, being 110,000, actually took manufactures at the rate of 
10/. per head; that was ten times more in amount than British North America, 
It was their interest that this traffic should be encouraged—it was their interest 
that justice should be done. It was a matter even of common policy that the 
demands, the fair claims of such a colony, should be attended to. If justice 
were not done, feelings of indignation might arise, and the consequence might 
be, that they would shake off the yoke of this country. 

The Bishop concluded by moving for returns of the revenue arising 
from the sale of Crown lands in New South Wales, and of the appro- 
priation thereof. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne agreed that it was the peculiar duty of 
a British Government to watch over, extend, and protect emigration to 
British Colonies. And he admitted that the peculiar circumstances of 
New South Wales gave that colony an additional claim to assistance 
from the Mother-country ; but he denied that at any time a pledge had 
been given that the entire revenue derived from the sale of Crown 
lands in New South Wales should through all time be applied to the 
purposes of emigration from this country— 

He must call their Lordships’ attention to the particular expressions which 
were supposed to be the foundations of that pledge, and to the particular cir- 
cumstances connected with the state of the revenue under which those expres- 
sions were used. Before the year 1831, no emigration of free labour to the 
colony was assisted. In the year 1827 the custom of the colony was to trans- 
mit allits revenue to the English treasury in the lump, and the English 
treasury provided for the establishment of the colony, In that year, as the 
colony gradually advanced in importance, a more systematic plan of govern- 
ment was observed, and the salaries and establishments of the colony were paid 
in New Holland. In the year 1831, the year in which the supposed pledge 
was stated to have been given the Government of that day, and in particular 
the Earl of Ripon who filled the Colonial department, had its attention directed 
to the importance of encouraging emigration, and also of the importance of 
adopting a different system with regard to the allocation of land in the colony, 
which up to that time had been freely granted. The Government thought— 
and the wisdom of the opinion had been confirmed by subsequent experience— 
that it would be much more beneficially managed by a regulated and graduated 
sale of land constantly taking place in the colony, thereby increasing its re- 
sources and providing in the most effectual manner for the use and cultivation 
of the land. Under those circumstances, his noble friend, having had his at- 
tention particularly called to an estimate which represented the amount likely 
to arise from the sale of land to be about 10,000/. a year, was induced, in order 





to avert the alarming consequences which were threatened in the colony by 
the deficiency of females, to give particular encouragement to the emigration ot 
females to that settlement. Lord Ripon with this view suggested, that so much 
of the territorial revenue of the Australian colony as arose from the sale of lands 
should be applied to the assistance of female emigrants. But he did not con- 
ceive that Lord Ripon could have intended, in stating that opinion, to bind 
himself and every Government succeeding him, that whatever might be the 
circumstances or increased amount of the Jand revenue, it should in all cases 
and for all times be so applied. He believed that it was not intended by Lord 
Ripon, and it certainly was not in the contemplation of the Government, be- 
cause his noble friend could not have done it without the authority of the 
Treasury. 

In reply toa communication on the subject from the Colonial Office, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to acquaint Lord Howick, 
that the Lords of the Treasury “ approved of his Lordship’s proposal 
to apply the produce of the sale of lands in the colony for the present 
to the emigration of females to the colony.” The words “ at present ” 
showed that the Lords of the Treasury wished to avoid committing 
themselves for any long time with regard to a colony of which the cir- 
cumstances were changing from year to year. And the circumstances 
soon changed very materially— 

The system of sale answered beyond the expectations of those who en- 
couraged it, and who calculated that the sale of land would yield a revenue of 
10,000. a year. The first year the amount was 12,000/, and in the last year 
of which there was an account it had risen to 120,000/. or 130,000/. No deci- 
sion of the Government, founded on a revenue of 10,0002 a year, could have 
been intended a perpetual pledge that, no matter how great might be the in- 
crease of that revenue, it was still to be applied exclusively to emigration. It 
might have suited the purposes of some persons in the colony to assume that 
such was the intention of Government. Lord Glenelg, in entering on the sub- 
ject, had only sanctioned the appropriation of “ so large a portion of the land- 
revenue as might be required for emigration.” 

With regard to the expenses of Government, he held that colonies 
possessing internal resources—great extent of territory and a valuable 
commerce and agriculture—ought to defray the cost of internal admi- 
nistration, and be indebted to the Mother-country for naval and mili- 
tary protection alone. Now, although a great expense had been en- 
tailed upon New South Wales by the system of transportation, that sys- 
tem, though liable to great objection on moral grounds, had contributed 
greatly to the material prosperity of the colony. The revenue had in- 
creased by 40,000/. more than the increase in the cost of gaols and 
police. And emigration had not been discontinned— 

In the beginning, when the emigration of free labour was encouraged by 
Lord Ripon, the number of emigrants was 800; and under the system which 
the right reverend prelate described as depriving the colony of New South 
Wales of the system of free importation of labour, the number had increased so 
much, that within the last three or four years the average was 4,500 annually, 
indepentently of those introduced by bounty. In the course of the last two 
years, the sum expended in sending emigrants to New South Wales was even 
30,000/. or 40,000/. more than the whole of the land revenue during the same 
period. The expenditure to promote emigration in the years 1838 and 1839 
was 220,000/.; whereas the whole produce of the land revenue in the two years 
was only 200,000/. Besides the emigration from this country, facilities were 
afforded to the Local Government of New South Wales to bring persons in by 
bounty. Thus, besides the constant stream of emigration of free labour, there 
was the additional stream of emigration provided for by bounty by New South 

Vales itself. At the present moment, authority was granted to the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales to go to any extent to which they could go, after 
providing for internal government, for the salaries of — officers, and the 
expenses of police and gaols, in the way of applying the land revenue by means 





| of bounty to the importation of labour. The Bishop of Exeter had referred to 





what he appeared to consider a stoppage in the emigration; but in fact there 
was no abandoument of that system of sending out free labour, which he 
trusted would be the constant policy of the Government. The Government of 
New South Wales had availed itself of the power to apply the land revenue in 


| the way of bounties to a much greater extent than had been anticipated, and 


it did not appear safe to send out any more free ernigrants until it was known 
to what extent this emigration under the bounties had taken place. It was 
a system which had grown up under the other, and might perhaps ultimately 
be found preferable. Meanwhile, the emigration had increased in quantity and 
improved in quality—a matter by no means indifferent to the colony. It had 
been the custom to send out too many small children: the proportion of 
children under seven years of age sent out in former years was 34 per cent. ; 
but last year it had been reduced 114 per cent. This showed a considerable 
improvement in the quality of the population sent out. Formerly, too, the 
mortality in the ships had been considerable ; but from the care bestowed in 
providing ship-surgeons, and inspecting the condition of the passengers, the 
mortality had been reduced from five per cent. to two per cent. He subscribed 
to all that the Bishop had said of the growing importance of the colony to this 
country. He believed it deserving of the constant and favourable attention of 
this country ; but he did not believe it inconsistent with the welfare of the 
colony, or inconsistent with its relations with this country, to require that the 
colony should maintain its own establishments. He should be glad to consent 
to the production of every paper connected with the subject up to the last 
moment, 

The Earl of Riron confirmed Lord Lansdowne’s statement that he 
had never intended to devote the ertire land revenue of New South 
Wales to emigration— 

With the information which he then had of the probable value of the reve- 
nue, he had not the slightest expectation that in two or three years it could 
amount to such a sum as 120,000/. He certainly should not have thought of 
making a pledge with regard to such an amount. . In sending out labourers, 
he had always considered two things—not only the advantage to the Mother- 
country of getting rid of the surplus population, but also the possibility of the 
colony absorbing profitably and immediately the labour so sent out. He should 
therefore have felt it a matter of great doubt whether so large a sum as 
120,000/. a year could be profitably employed in sending out free labourers. 

As to the pledge, no Minister could give a pledge that would} bind 
his successors. 

Motion for papers agreed to. 

Canapa Ciercy Reserves. 

Lord Joun Russet1, on Thursday, postponed the Committee on this 
bill to Monday next; when he is to state the nature of an important 
alteration which had been made, and fix a day for the “ substantial dis- 
cussion.” . 
Duties on SuGar. 

The House of Commons being in Committee on the Sugar-duties 
Bill, 

Mr. Ewart moved, as an amendment to the first clause, which con- 
tinued the present duties to the 5th of July 1841, to add the following 
words— 
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“ Except only the duty now payable on Foreign sugar, upon which a duty 
shall be charged of one pound fourteen shillings for every one hundredweight 
thereof.” 

He said he had received applications from several quarters to renew 
the attempt he had been in the habit of making for many years to re- 
duce the duty on foreign sugar. The high price of sugar might be 
disregarded by the rich, but it pressed severely upon the poor consumer, 
who was compelled to pay double the sum that was paid on the Conti- 
nent for this necessary of life. For fourpence halfpenny a pound the 
foreign workman procured refined sugar, whilst in England the price of 
the lowest description of unrefined was sevenpence halfpenny. The con- 
sequence was, that in the households of the poor treacle was now common- 
ly substituted for sugar. In some of the small shops in the Tower Ham- 
lets the sale of sugar to the poorer classes had ceased. The amount of 
sugar imported had seriously declined. In 1832,the import was 220,000 
tons; but in 1839, after an interval of seven years, with all the increase 
of population, the import was only 193,000 tons; and there was a pros- 
pect of a siill further decline during the current year. In 1839, the 
import of West India sugar was 40,000 tons less than in 1830. He 
believed he was justified in sayiug that the import into London alone 
during the period that had elapsed of the present year was 12,000 tons 
less than in the corresponding period of 1839. The stock in hand was 
only 3.870 tons—a few weeks’ supply. The enormous difference in the 
price of British Colonial and other sugars in bond deserved attention. 
The price that day of Colonial sunzar was 49s. per hundredweight, and 
of Manilla free-grown sugar only 22s.; a difference against the British 
consumer of 12% per cent. It would be proved by reference to duties 
and prices at different periods, that high duties on sugar had always 
caused a great diminution of consumption, and that a reduction of duty 
had been advantageous to the revenue, on account of the increased con- 
sumption; and Mr. Ewart substantiated te statement by quoting official 
returns, He knew that his motion would be opposed on the ground 
that it would admit the sugar of Cuba and the Brazils; but he had full 
confidence that free labour could successfully encounter slave-labour 
in the markets of the world. From China, Siam, Java, and Manilla, 
they might expect supplies increasing in quantity and improving in 
quality. Even in Cuba the opinion was gaining ground that free labour 
was cheaper than slave-labour; and a society established there for 
the mitigation of slavery, Jaid it down as a maxim, that the labour of 
one free man was equal to that of two slaves. And the maxim was 
as old as Homer; whom, however, he was not about to quote in the 
original Greek—he would leave that to Mr. Hawes; but the sentiment 
was, “ The day that made a man a slave took away half his worth.” He 
did not believe that the slave-trade could be put down by gun-boats on 
the African coast, nor slavery by a war of duties. With regard to the 
West Indies, their interests would be best advanced by supplying them 
with labour by immigration; and it would then be seen that that trade 
would flourish under a system of competition, which declined under a 
system of monopoly. The duty on Foreign sugar was now 63s. a 
hundredweight, and his amendment would reduce it to 34s. 

Mr. 'THoRNELY seconded the motion. Unless some measure of relief, 
such as Mr. Ewart proposed, were passed, he should regard the present 
session, during which taxation had been largely increased, as the most 
discouraging of any since he had sat in the House of Commons. 

Mr, Lavoucuere was fully sensible of the importance of the subject, 
and there was no need of Mr. Ewart’s apology for his motion. He 
could not look at the present state of the sugar-trade without apprehen- 
sion and concern. It was unquestionable, that whilst the demand in 
England had continually increased, the supply from the West Indies, 
which had formerly furnished a surplus for foreign markets, had fallen 
below what the people of this country required. he distress of the 
sugar-trade was very great, and the injury inflicted on the consumer 
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very considerable—the price being higher than it had been since 1814. 
Under these circunistanees, if the question were an ordinary one of 
commerce or finance, he should not hesitate to say that a case 
had been made out for such a reduction of duty on foreign 
sugar as would admit of its importation for consumption in this 
country ; but the House well knew that other important considerations 
were mixed up with this question. It was indeed said that free-labour 
sugar would be imported; but free-labour foreign sugar could not be 


admitted, and slave-labour foreign sugar excluded, without violating _ 





treaties with the Brazils, United States, and other sugar-producing 
vountries. Ultimately frec-labour sugar might drive the produce of 
slaves out of the market; but not in the course of a single year, for 
which period alone they were legislating; and Mr. Ewart might be 
assured that the Brazils would be the chief exporting country of sugar 
to England. He had great hopes that the deficiency in the produce of 
the West Indies would be only temporary ; and he found that the supply 
from the Mauritius and the East Indies was increasing. One cause of 
the failure of the supply from the West Indies was drought, an evil of a 
temporary nature. But be that as it might, he was firmly persuaded, 
that the people of England would not think that a fair trial had been 
given to Emancipation if the floodgates of foreign supply were opened 
and the country inundated with slave-g 

Mr, Hume blamed the Government for not taking efficient measures 
for supplying the West Indies with free labour. Ue supported the mo- 
tion, in justice to the people of England, who had privations enough 
without being deprived of what had now become a necessary of life. 

Mr. Hawes contended that it was quite visionary to expect that the 
West Indies could continue to supply the increasing population of this 
country with sugar; and whilst the experiment was trying the people of 
Ingland were to pay four millions per annum more for their sugar! 
fie had presented a petition signed by five thousand persons for the ad- 
mission of foreign sugar; and what was the reply? Nothing. The 
Landed interest, the Shipping interest, and the Colonial interest com- 
bined against the people, whose welfare was disregarded. 
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That hour when foreign sugar should come into competition with surar 
grown by free labour—in that hour would the fate of Africa be sealed, That 
hour would perpetuate slavery in Cuba, in the Brazils, in Martinique, in Gua- 
daloupe, and in every other country where slavery prevailed. It would not onl 
perpetuate slavery, but it would add to that trade, which was at present cay. 
ried on with unabated activity, and aggravate the great crime against humanity 
to an extent and magnitude he dared not attempt to describe. 

Mr. CuarMan did not believe that any proposition which involved 
breach of treaties and was calculated to perpetuate slavery could be ad- 
vantageous to the shipping interest; and he should oppose Mr, Ewart’s 
amendment. 

Mr. O’Coxnett had never given a vote with a fuller conviction of 
its propriety than that he was about to give against the amendment, 
Mr. Ewart did not go far enough—he ought to bring in a bil! to repeal 
the Emancipation Act. The question now presented itself like the 
children’s fable—* get a larger loaf and a father’s curse.” Would they 
have cheap sugar and slavery together? Ifnot,they would take thechance 
of dearer sugar and emancipation. What could be more absurd and in- 
consistent than to send ships of war to put down the slave-trade, and 
bribe the Brazilians by buying their slave-grown sugar ?— 

They were not to be met with lectures on political economy. The doctrines 
of the political economists might be perfectly true in themselves, but they were 
inapplicable to the subject. The great measure of Negro Emancipation set all 
the doctrines of political economy at defiance. He believed that they were 
right, and that they had got into a higher and better region—that of humanity 
and benevolence ; and if they came upon him now with the stale lessons of po- 
litical economy, he would tell them that they were not applicable to the sub- 
ject ; and to make them so they must undo all they had done, and must come 
back to the question of pounds, shillings, and pence; and must balance on the 
one side the sufferings and the blood of the Negro with the profit and loss that 
arose from the speculation on the other. 

Mr, Vinurers had no more hesitation than Mr. O’Connell in voting 
on this question; which was one of those on which there ought to be 
no doubt in the mind of an honest representative of a British consti- 
tuency. It was a question between the community at large and a 
portion of it, and he should vote as he always voted—for the com- 
munity— 

Truly the alliance between the planters and the philanthropists is complete 
on this occasion, and the delight of the former gentlemen cannot be concealed 
at the accession of those learned gentlemen. But how does this satisfy the 
people of this country, who seek to be relieved from a monopoly? _Is there 
never to be any humanity exhibited in the cause of the people of England? 
Are they the only people to be excluded from the benevolent purposes of these 
gentlemen? Is it only in Jamaica that the least sympathy is to be shown for 
suffering and misery? Is there never to be one care given for the wants of 
English people? Are they to be taxed for every purpose, and burdened by 
every monopoly, without a thought to be given to all they endure ? 

The reason for excluding foreign sugar was that slaves produced it. 
Very well; but let Members be consistent— 

There was nobody more eager to abolish slavery than himself; but don’t let 
the people of England be told that their sufferings were to be aggravated be- 
cause we wanted to discourage slavery in foreign countries as far as their com- 
forts were concerned, but encourage it as Jong as it might satisfy other wants 
of the community. Did the honourable Member for Dublin say a word about 
other products of slave-labour? Did he either originate or say he would sup- 
port any general plan for the discouragement of slavery for other purposes? 
Would he refuse to admit raw cotton? Nota syllable had been said on that 
matter. 

Mr. Witi1am Grapstone perfectly understood the course taken by 
Mr. Hume; who had never pretended to be an Abolitionist—who had 
indeed proposed in 1833 to substitute a Committee to inquire into the 
probability of there being a sufficient supply of free labour, for the 
Emancipation Bill. Mr. O'Counell, too, had always raised his voice 
against slavery ; and his course was consistent: but he could not recon- 
cile the conduct of Mr, Ewart, Mr. Hawes, and Mr. Villiers, with com- 
mon sense. Mr. Villiers did not indeed attempt to deck his speech 
with pretensions bearing mockery on the very face of them; but Mr. 
Ewart and Mr. Hawes professed to be ardent foes of slavery. Now he 
would stake the issue upon this question—will the motion tend or not 
tend to encourage slavery ?— : 

There had been a studious attempt to misrepresent the character of this 
question. Mr. Hawes had said that this was a question affecting the West 
India, the Shipping interest, and the Landed interest. He denied that it was 2 
West India question. In the first place, it was a question of the Negro quite 
as much as of the planters. In the second place, it was a question of the Kast 
Indies quite as much as of the West Indices. And in the third place, it was a 
question of free-labour against slave-labour more than any other. 

He contended, that without the protection of which Mr. Ewart would 
deprive free labour, it could not compete with slave-labour. Mr. 
Buxton had shown that sugar, the produce of slavery, had increased 
sixfold since the commencement of the present century, which was far 
beyond the increase in the produce of Siam and Manilla. All the ob- 
jections against taxing the community for a class, were as valid against 
the Abolition Act as against the protecting duty. The evil was the 
high price of sugar; but the way to remedy it was not by encouraging 
slavery, but by inereasing the supply of labour to the Colonies. In 
British Guiana that labour would receive liberal remuneration. By 
industry there the Jabourer might soon become a proprietor. | Many 
labourers had become proprietors, and hence in part the deficiency 0 
hired labour; which actually arose from their good conduct and indus- 
try, not their laziness. A stream of emigration should be turned into 
the Colonies, and there would soon be an ample supply of sugar. 

A few words of explanation passed between Mr. Hawes and Mr. 
GLapsronE; and Mr. Ewarr replied. He intimated his readiness to 





| withdraw his motion; but Mr. Hume wished to divide, and a division 


| took place— 


Dr. LusHincron denied that the consumers were favourable to the | 


introduction of slave-grown sugar. They would much rather submit 
to pay a higher price for that article; and he was convinced that the 
sacrifice would only be temporary, as the deficiency from the West In- 
dies was the result of circumstances that could not long exist or soon 
recur, That deficiency was in a great measure to be attributed to the 
drought. Should foreign sugar be admitted, all hopes of the success of 


the great experiment of emancipation would be at once annihilated— 


For the amendment ...........6. eavicceuay errr 27 
Against it ........ccccrsscccrsssvesercesees Pe 
Majority .....c0sseesseesee aipinssscncestentases. Item 


The House resumed; and tht resolution was ordered to be reported 
on Friday. 
IntsH REGISTRATION. 
The House of Commons was crowded on Monday, in aig of 
another debate and division on Lord Stanley’s Irish Registration Bi 3 
A good deal of conversation occurred as to the order in which busi 
ness should be taken. Lord Joun Russexx refused to state any thing 
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ositively, except that he should proceed with the Colonial Passengers 
Bill and the Admiralty Courts Bill. Lord Srantey complained of the 
inconvenience which this mode of proceeding occasioned; but Lord 
John Russell would say nothing more specific. 

After the Colonial Passengers Bill had been disposed of, and Lord 
Joun RussELL had moved the third reading of the Admiralty Courts 
Bill, Lord Sraney said, he was most anxious to abstain from inter- 
fering with the regular course of public business; and asked Lord 
John to name Thursday, Friday, or Monday, to proceed with his bill. 

It was finally agreed that the Irish Solicitor-General’s Bill should be 
read a second time on Friday, without opposition; but that Lord 
Stanley’s Bill should be the first business taken on Friday ; and Lord 
STANLEY said, that should his own bill fail, he would endeavour to make 
Mr. Pigot’s the groundwork of an efficient measure. 

Grant TO Maynooru CoLiece, 

Mr. PLusxprre, on Tuesday, presented several petitions against any 
further grant of public money to the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth; and he moved a resolution, that after the current year no sum 
for the support of that institution should be voted— 

His principal objection to this College of Maynooth was, that instead of its pro- 
fessors and members being the aiders and abettors of relig gion, rood order, and sub- 
mission to the laws of the land, they were ever found to be the leaders and pro- 
moters of disorder. Another objection was founded on the works that were 
introduced there, which were destructive of the best principles of morality. 





The grant in effect went to support a religion that was at once idolatrous and | 


unsocial. (Jronical cheers from ithe Ministerial benches.) It was a feeling 


among the Protestants of this country—a growing and a lively fecling—(/ronical | 
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cheers)—that they ought not to pay for the dissemination of a religion which, in 
their hearts, they believed to be contrary to the true religion; and this inde- 
pendently of any other considerations arising out of the doctrines taught in the 
College. Therefore it was that he felt he ‘ought not to shrink from his duty, 
but, upon the grounds of the nature of the education, the character of the books 
used, and the strong feeling of the Protestants, to move that after the present 
year the grant to Maynooth should be discontinued. 

Colonel PercevAL seconded the motion. 

Lord Morrrrn entered into a history of the grant, t 
Government was pledged to continue it, aud that nothing 
to release them from the virtual engagement. As to “the 
turbulence and bigotry, advanced against the Catholic clergy, he could 

easily show tnat Protestant clergymen had been eng: red in virulent 
political agitation ; and Lord Morpeth read passages from the speeches 




















and writings of the Bstablished and Presbyterian clergy in suj pport of 


his charge. He taunted the petitioners, w hose cause Mr. Plum; ptre ad- 
vocated, with the grossest inconsistency — 

They started with the proposition that it was wrong to support a relig 
which they disapproved. That might be a very good opinion to hold ; but it 
appeared to him that any one who conscientiously “held that opinion was oad 
to support the V oluntary system. How any one could in common candour 
say that it was wrong to support a religion which they thought erroneous, and 
yet exact the very same support for another religion of others who equally 
thought that erroneous—how they could allow the great majority of the peo fe 
of this country to impose upon the vast m: ijority of the people of Ireland the 
duty of supporting persons to advocate the tenets which the majority in Ire- 
land deemed wrong—he could not conceive. It seemed to him to be utterly 
at variance with every notion of cousistency, of candour, and of 
(Loud cheers, and a cry of “ Very well put,” from a Member on the O, 
tion benches In this sense, the laws which required the payment of church 
rates from persons of all persuasions, ought to be instantly repe: aled 5 ; and thes se 
persona h, in his opinion, were a fair provisir n—if the honourable Me smber’s 
proposition were adopted, must be given up. te could not conceive, he really 
could not see, if the honourable Member called upon that House to support 
the Union—if he called upon them to support the present Tithe-commutation 
in Ireland, which was working better than could have been or was anticipated— 
how, with any sense or candour, the honourable Member could grudge the 
paltry grant of 8,9002. a year, which was all that they gave for religious pur- 
poses to the great portion of the people of Ireland, or to the st upporters of that 
religion which extended its influence through every part of Ireland. ‘The last 
thing which had been brought against this offending College of Maynooth Was, 
that a large part of the students had lately taken the “temperance pledge ’ 
at the hands of a Roman Catholic clergyman, Father Matthew ; and in so den 
in his opinion, they were giving an excellent example, and afforded a ¢ 
omen for the flocks about to be committed to their charge. And he thought 
that Mr. Plumptre would do well to teach his fellow-religionists in E neland, 
and even some in his own neighbourhood in Kent, to imitate the example, and 
to lay aside the filthy habit of drunkenness, and adopt a life of sobriety, which 
would perhaps bring with it some of the Christian virtues of charity and good- 
will; and that he would thus be doing move good to that religion which he so 
warmly cherished than by calling upon Parliament to deny the grant which 
was now doled out to a large portion of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
in Ireland. 

Sir Ropert [yews said, that the Government ought not think it an 
open question whether the Established religion ought to be supported, 
or looked upon in the same light as the religion of Dissenters— 

The Government was bound to support the truth, and the truth alone. For 
himself, he never would consent to pay a sixpence for teaching as the Word ot 
God what he believed to be contrary to that Word. We were living in a 
Christian land, and the State and the Government ought to give no support to 
any but a Christian Church founded upon truth; becaus C; if they adc ypted any 
other rule, they might give a grant to every coll Jolieg I 
hill as well as the C “ollege of Maynooth. But the nol ie hie went even further, 
and had uttered sentimenfs which would never have been tolerated in any 
member of the Government forty years ago. (Jronical cheers from the 
terial benches.) A pretty compliment wes that interruption to those who on 
conviction had granted, or against thi ir conviction were compe Ned to grant, to 
those who now cheered, the seats which enabled them to cheer. Lord Morpeth 
had twice used the termi “ parochial clergy ” as applied to the Roman Catholie 
priests; so that the present Government must recognize the Roman Catholic 
priests as the parochial clergy of Ireland. And the _ le Lord thought that, 
instead of 8,900/., they ought to add to the amount, for the purpose of adding 
humanities and refinements to the severer studies of the College. Be it so, if 
the members were of the Established religion—( Cheers from ‘the Ministerial 
benches)—but unless the honourable Members who cheered, and among them 
the honourable Member for Kerry, were prepared to vote sums for the support 
of the Memnonites and the Morganites, and were prepared to propose grants to 
members of every persuasion, they could not supp ort the present gri ant. He 
held that it was not right, when the great majority of the people of E ngland 
recognized the Church of England as the repository of Divine truth, that they 
— give to any other religion the countenance which this vote was likely to 
afford. 


Parliament had taken from other institutions the money they received 
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from the old Irish Parliament, and the implied obligation to< continue 
the grant to May nooth no longer existed. 

Mr. Suet. replied” to Sir Robert Inglis, commencing his speech as 
follows— 

“ Salamanca would in the Spanish Cortes be faithfully represented by the 
Member whom a Protestant University delegates to this House. He is a con- 
sistent politician, whose virtues are best illustrated by the Horatian metaphor ; 
for if any man ever was, the honourable Baronet must be on all hands ad- 
mitted to be ‘ totus teres atque rotundus.’ (Great laughter.) Insome of his 
positions, however, there is a good deal of anomaly: he says, that because the 
Protestant charter-schools were deprived of the fund once annually voted to 
them, we ought to perpetrate what amounts to a violation of Conservative 
principle in reference to the Catholic seminary of Maynooth. The case of 
Maynooth rests on a clear contract entered into before the U nion, and ratified 
by Act of Parliament.” 

He showed by reference to act: Ministers 


of Parliament, that Tory 





had considered it a wise policy to encourage the education of Catholic 
priests at home, instead of com) liing them to seek instruction abroad ; 
and that, in point of fact, endowment of Maynooth was guaranteed 
by the Jaw of the land— 
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deepest antipathy, 
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“ Mr. Perceval was a great c1 
yet found himself bound by contract 
It was not, I trust, in the spirit of pious 
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drawing it next year. After for thirty or forty years voting the grant—after 
persons have been entered for education at Miynooth on the faith of its con- 
tinuance—it was impossible to withdraw it without involving such persons in 
much embarrassment. But he had been thirty years years in Parliament, and 
having voted constantly for the grant to Maynooth, . was not now prepared 
to give a vote which would imply that in those former votes he had been guilty 
of any violation of principle or any act of misconduct. 

He called to mind the circumstances under which the vote had been 
first given— 

It was established at a time when religious animosities ran as high in Ireland, 
and when division between Catholics and Protestants was as great as now. Yet 
that vote was first agreed to by a Parliament exclusively Protestant; and they 
consented to it for the express purpose of discouraging a system of education 
which they thought had a tendency to infect the Roman Catholic population 
with Jacobinical principles. The vote survived the Act of Union, and it was 
continued by Mr. Perceval in 1806—reduced in amount, it is true, but con- 
tinued after the election of 1806, at a time when religious animosities were at 
their height in this country. It was continued after the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities. He could not now consent to withdraw a vote that had originated 
under such circumstances—that had survived so many collisions of political 
and religious opinion. Nor could he help thinking that political consequences 
productive of much evil would be likely to follow the discontinuance of such a 
vote, which would be considered as an indication of hostility towards the Roman 
Catholic population. 

At the same time, he advised the conductors of the Maynooth seminary 
to conciliate the good-will of the Protestants, and to encourage, not op- 
pose, inquiry into their system of instruction— 

So far from being subjected to any injurious imputation for submitting to 
inquiry, he thought that those concerned in Maynooth ought to be the very 
first to challenge it. But on nothing short of absolute proof of the existence 
of abuse would he be prepared to ground any support he might give to a motion 
for the withdrawal of the grant. He confessed at the same time, that he should 
support the grant with much more satisfaction to himself if there had been a 
full inquiry, and a complete answer given to the accusations that had been 
made, than he could do now, when he saw on the part of many persons who 
were by no means hostile to the Roman Catholic Church, an impression that 
the system admitted of great improvement, and a desire to have it inquired into, 

Mr. Morcan Joun O'Connecy said, that Roman Catholics were 
positively indifferent to the continuance of the grant; but the proposal 
to discontinue it certainly came most appropriately from the Member of 
that part of Kent which contained the Metropolitan see, and was the 
scene of Missionary Thom’s exploits. 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson advised Mr. Plumptre to withdraw his motion, 
and substitute a motion, on some future occasion, for an inquiry into the 
course of instruction carried on at Maynooth. 

Mr. LascetLes was extremely sorry to have heard much that had 
fallen from Members near him; and expressed entire concurrence with 
what had fallen from Sir Robert Peel. 

Colonel Sisrnorre hoped the motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. PiLumprre expressed his willingness to withdraw it. 

Mr. Hume objected to the withdrawal. The sense of the House 
ought to be taken on a motion of this kind, regularly brought forward 
after notice given. 

Mr. Barron said, it was notorious that Members opposite had gained 
their seats by the base and cowardly manner in which they had attacked 
Maynooth. 

The Speaker called Mr, Barron to order for applying the words 
«“ base and cowardly” to Members of the House. 

Mr, Barron withdrew the expressions; but afterwards declared it 
was the very acme of baseness to shrink from the division. 

Mr. Curisroruer called Mr. Barron to order. His words distinctly 
applied to the Opposition Members. : 

Mr. Barron was sorry his obs¢ 
to Mr. Christopher’s friends. 

The House divided, and rejected the motion, by 121 to 42. 











vations were found to be so applicable 


ImportTATION Or ForEIGN Frour. 
Mr. Lapoucuers, on Monday, moved the third reading of the bill to 
authorize the importation of foreign flour into Ireland. 
Sir Ropert Bareson moved that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 
Colonel ConoLry seconded the motion. 
Mr. More O’Ferract and Mr. Beamisi were against the amend- 


ment; Mr. Sergeant Jackson and Mr. Ormspy Gore forit. A divi- 
sion took place; and the amendment was carried, by 90 to 79. So the 


bill was lost. 

PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
__Mr. Frrzroy Ketty, on Tuesday, moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to abolish the punishment of death except in cases of murder and 
high treason. He was obliged to admit that no existing law provided 


crime ; but it did not follow from that admission that the punishment of 
death should be needlessly, and therefore wrongfully, inflicted. He 
saw no insurmountable difficulty in establishing a good system of se- 
condary punishment in this country, preparatory to the transportation 
of offenders to foreign lands—a system by which the most hardened 
might be reformed instead of being turned loose upon the world to 
mingle with their old associates in crime. His bill would cut down the 
number of offences for which the law now decreed the punishment of 
death, from fourteen to four, A few years ago the number of capital 
offences was two hundred; they were now reduced to fourteen; and 
yet no increase had occurred in that description of crimes,—a cogent 
argument for diminishing the number of those which still rendered the 
culprit obnoxious to execution. The strongest objections to his bill eame 
from those who thought that rape, and the attempt to murder, though 
unsuccessful, ought to be punished with death— 

It had been put to him by those to whose intellect and perfect knowledge of 
the subject, and to whose great ability and experience he paid the greatest 
deference, and for whom he entertained the highest respect, “ Can there be 
any difference in the guilt of a man who shoots at another from behind a hedge 
and grievously wounds him, intending to murder him, and leaves him for dead, 
because he does not kill him, and because through the skill of the surgeon his 
victim is restored to life?” He would meet that question fairly and openly ; 
and if he failed to satisfy the House, that upon principles which were recog- 
nized and admitted by all, there was no necessity for capital punishment in the 








it, 
case of an ineffectual and unsuccessful attempt to murder, then he would no 
longer hope for the sanction of the House to the bill he was about to introduce 
at least as far as this offence was concerned. If it were the only object of 
punishment, or if it formed any material part of punishment, to inflict ven- 
geance upon the offender according to the moral evil he had committed, he wag 
willing to admit that there was no manner of difference between the crime of 
a man who attempted unsuccessfully, and him who attempted successfully to 
murder another. But surely the time was past when the degree of moral guilt 
was to form any consideration in the amount of punishment awarded S. 
human tribunal. The only object of the legal and judicial punishments of 
men was, to deter the offender from a repetition of his crime, and others from 
following his evil example. There were many heinous offences which, by the 
law of England, were not punishable at all. The law did not profess to punish 
according to the amount of moral turpitude. The crimes of seduction and 
adultery, for instance, crimes which disgraced and tortured families and pro- 
duced incalculable misery to persons and mischief to property, were wholly 
unpunishable by the criminal laws of this country. 

If it were conceded that the object of legislation was not punishment 
of the guilty, but to deter others from the commissfon of crime, he 
thought he should be able to convince the House that attempts at mur- 
der ought not to be punished with death— 

The dread of the law was supposed to operate upon the man who attempted 
to commit murder ex vi termini, and who expected to succeed. Would it not 
have an equal, nay, a greater effect upon him who attempted to kill with less 
determination of purpose? As long as a man was punishable by death for 
murder, so long would there be security afforded by the law against attempted 
murders. And let it be remembered what the effect of the change in the law 
which he proposed would be upon men when under the excitement or tempta- 
tion to commit murder. In looking at the history of crime, in nine cases out 
of ten attempts to commit murder were found to arise out of attempts to rob, 
or burglaries, or when persons were seized with a sudden passion, and gave 
blows, or fired shots, or stabbed others. Was the successful and unsuccessful 
attempt to murder to be punished alike 2? Would they take away all induce- 
ment from a man, who having struck the first blow, but not having despatched 
his victim, relented, and would not repeat the blow, but for the sake of pre- 
venting detection, and saving his own life? The effect of the present law was 
to make such a man complete the murder, because no difference was made 
between the successful and the unsuccessfui attempt at murder. Upon what 
principle of justice and humanity were both to be punished alike? Could such 
a practice promote the safety of the community? No; because it tended to 
make criminals more hardened and desperate, and complete offences which 
otherwise they would not. He remembered some cases which had come under 
his own observation. The following case was tried in the county of York, he 
believed: A young man was attacked on the highway and robbed. The 
person by whom he was assailed was a much more powerful man than himself, 
but in the course of the struggle he struck him a severe blow which nearly 
fractured his skull. ‘The robber turned upon him and would have killed him, 
but on his knees he prayed him to spare his life. The robber did so, and at the 
trial the prosecutor implored the Court to spare the life of the robber, but in 
vain. The man was not only convicted and sentenced, but executed. If the 
law established no distinction between those who showed mercy to their victims 
and those who practised towards them the extreme of cruelty, what motive to 
be merciful could be expected to arise in the breasts of men engaged in the per- 
p-tration of a crime? 

The same argument applied to cases of rape. A law which impri- 
sons ravishers gives an inducement to them to spare the lives of their 
victims; but the law which made rape a capital offence held out a 
strong inducement to the ravisher to get rid of the principal witness 
against him, by murder. It was also to be remembered, that in no case 
vas the evidence more suspicious than that of a woman who declared 
she had been ravished. The temptation to preserve her reputation was 
great, and it would be most difficult to prove her testimony false. 
‘Then came the question of identity: fearful mistakes had been made 
sometimes— ; 

A case of that kind had occurred during the present year in a no very dis- 
tant county, which was as stroug a one as he could at the moment adduce. A 
young woman of excellent character was returning home one evening, and a 
rape was committed upon her. She had heard the person who followed her 
called by a particular name, she noticed his features, and on going the next 
day to the village, saw, as she supposed, the man who committed the offence. 
She charged him; he was taken before a Magistrate; she swore he was the 
man, and her testimony was supported by a female companion, who deposed to 
the accused having been called by a particular name, which proved to be his 
real name. ‘I'he case, upon the whole, was one of circumstantial evidence so 
clear, that it was received without hesitation, and the man was committed for 
trial. On that very evening the brother of the accused heard what had oc- 
curred, and knowing himself to be the guilty man, he went to the village where 
the young woman resided, and the moment she saw him she exclaimed, “I 
have taken a false oath—that is the man.” He mentioned this as a case 
which had actually occurred, and which, therefore, might possibly occur again. 
Did it not furnish an irresistible argument for the abolition of the punishment 
of death, except in the most extreme cases, such as murder and treason ? How 
could the Legislature justify to itself the continuance of a law under which in- 
nocent lives might be sacrificed ? 

From a cursory, not a careful inquiry, he had ascertained that seven- 





| teen innocent persons had been sentenced to death during the present 
an efficient or adequate secondary punishment for the prevention of | 








century; of whom eight only had been executed, but the entire inno- 
cence of the seventeen had been firmly established. ‘Then there were 
instances without number of the escape of guilty persons, through the 
reluctance of juries to convict when the verdict led to the execution of 
the offenders— 

A striking instance occurred not long since. An old man in Buckingham- 
shire was robbed of 70/. and savagely murdered. His son, a young man eigh- 
teen years of age, was tried for the crime at Aylesbury. The trial lasted a 
long time, and the evidence adduced against the prisoner was such as would be 
considered conclusive of his guilt in the mind of any man. But the jury pat- 
ticipating in the reluctance now so generally entertained by men in their situa- 
tion to return a verdict which would affect the life of the prisoner, availed 
themselves of some trifling circumstances in the case which favoured the cul- 
prit, and, to the surprise of every one, pronounced him not guilty. The same 
young man was tried at the ensuing Assizes for the robbery of his father’s dead 
body, was convicted without a moment’s hesitation, and sentenced to be trans- 
ported to New South Wales. This afforded a convincing proof that, however 
atrocious the crime, jurors, where the punishment was death, would not con- 
vict whilst there was the slightest loophole through which the prisoner could 
escape. 

What he had said with respect to rape, and attempts to murder, ap- 
plied with equal force to burglary, piracy, and arson— 

It had been said that if the capital punishment were abolished for arson—for 
setting fire to a dwellinghouse—a man might be the means of burning a who 
family, and yet would escape the penalty of death. That was not the case ; 
for if in consequence of his sctting fire to a house, a single human life were 
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Jost, the law would consider him guilty of murder, and he would be punished | 
accordingly. ; ; ; 
It was necessary to consider the effects of public executions on the 
morals of the humbler classes— od , | 
If it were necessary upon any other grounds to inflict the punishment of | 
death, it was at least absurd to say that it had any other effect upon the by- | 
standers than that of further depraving and corrupting their minds. No man | 
who had read the newspaper accounts of public executions for many years past | 
| 

| 


could come to any other conclusion than that they afforded occasions for the 

thering together of the very worst and most vicious members of the commu- | 
nity, who, instead of taking warning from the public exhibition of the terrors | 
of the law, treated it as a subject of coarse and disgusting ribaldry—plied with 
a busy hand at the very foot of the scaffold their own craft in the various grades 
of guilt—and in the indulgence of the grossest and foulest. debaucheries termi- 
nated a scene which the law designed for their reformation and amendment. 
On these grounds he conceived that in all these cases, and particularly in those 
to which he had alluded, the spectacle of public executions had every thing but 
abeneficial effect. In no case where the severity of the law had been mitigated 
had the number of offences increased, whilst in every case the certainty of con- 
viction and punishment was doubled. 

Mr. Ewarr seconded the motion, and spoke briefly in support of it. 

Lord Joun RvussELt complimented Mr. Kelly on the ability and 
eloquence he had displayed. He would not oppose his motion; but 
was obliged in fairness to state that he could not aid its further progress. 
He must have time to consider before he consented to any further 
abolition of capital punishment— 

When they had to a great extent abolished capital punishments, he thought 
they were bound, for the sake of the peace of the country, to take care and | 

rovide a sufficient system of secondary punishments. He had considerable | 
doubts whether experience would warrant him in saying that transportation | 
was the best mode of secondary punishment. If it was adopted, it ought to be 
made the commencement of a really effective punishment to the criminal, and 
not the commencement of a life as under the present assignment system, 
where he was often transferred as a valet or clerk to some master in a populous 
town, and enjoyed luxuries which he had never before been accustomed to. 
Transportation ought to.be looked on as a considerable infliction, and ought to 
hold the next rank after capital punishment. For certain crimes of the highest 
sort he thought the punishment of death ought still to be retained ; for others, 
they ought to extend the system of separate imprisonment, which he thought 
produced the best effects on the prisoner. He did not think that they had 
sufficient time, nor had they sufficient information to decide upon any system 
at present; but they ought to endeavour to form some consistent system before 
they called on the House to legislate. He told Mr. Kelly that, in acceding to 
his present motion, le thanked him for the light that he had thrown on the 
subject, and he thought the House and the country were indebted to him for 
this, But he was not disposed to support him in the further stages of the bill. 

Mr. Hume expressed his entire concurrence with Mr. Kelly. 

The ArrorNeyY-GENERAL did not think the time had arrived when 
they could advance further in the abolition of capital punishments ; and | 
he hoped that Mr. Kelly, content with permission to introduce his bill, 
would allow it to stand over till next session. ‘There was another point | 
he wished to notice— 

Why was the bill confined to England alone? Ought there not to be one mea- 
sure for the United Kingdom? ‘There was nothing in the state of either Scot- | 
land or Ireland so dissimilar to England, as to make it necessary to exclude 
them from a measure like the erecene. 

Mr. Ketty replied, that, impelled by a sense of duty, he would not 
delay the progress of his bill unnecessarily for a sing! Lour— 

If it had not affected the life of his fellow beings, no one would have been 
readier than himself to yield to the request of his learned friend ; but, consider- 
ing the nature and objects of the bill—the mischievous consequences of having 
the administration of the law different from the law—he felt bound to take the 
sense of the House as to the progress of his bill. He meant to move the se- 
cond reading for the earliest possible day. He only regretted that he had put 
off the bill in consequence of a statement made to him that the noble Lord 
meant to take the sense of the House on the first reading. He did not despair 
of being able to pass the bill during the present session ; and he hoped to have 
the assistance ot his learned friend, who, on the second reading, might make a 
motion to include Scotland and Ireland. 

Leave given to bring in the bill. 

SaLtary or THE ApMIRALTY JUDGE. 

Lord Joun Russetn, on Monday, moved the third reading of the bill 
to fix the salary of the Admiralty Judge. 

Lord Hornam moved a proviso to prevent the Judge sitting in any 
future Parliament. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

Mr. Warp opposed it. He would vote to exclude all judicial fune- 
tionaries from the House, but would resist a motion to exclude a single 
individual. 

Mr. Saw was prepared to vote against the motion ; but as he held a 
judicial office himself, would retire if the House thought he ought not 
to remain. 

Lord Joun Russexx had certainly heard nothing to alter the opinion 
he had formerly expressed against this motion— 

For his own part, however, he had always maintained that it was for the ad- 
vantage of the constitution of this House that there should be in it as many | 
men of learning as the people would send to it. The honourable and learned | 
Member for the Tower Hamlets was a man of education and talent, and he 
should therefore be sorry to see the House deprived of his services. Having | 
stated his opinions upon this subject, he should not, however, call for a division ; 
perceiving that the sense of the House was against him, and in favour of the 
amendment. 

The amendment having been agreed to, the bill was passed. 

It was taken to the Lords on Tuesday, and read a first time. The 
second reading passed with the single remark from Lord BrovecHan, 
that the Judge's salary was too small and his patronage too large. 


The Court. 
Tue Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Monday, to receive 
the addresses of the Court of Aldermen and the Court of Common 
Council, congratulating her Majesty on her escape from assassination. 
The Queen returned gracious answers, and the movers and seconders of | 
the address in each Court had the honour of ‘kissing hands. 

The ceremony of presenting addresses to Prince Albert was then | 
performed ; and the City gentlemen retired. 

In the evening, the Queen gave a grand state ball; which her Majesty 





| other candidates. 


| admitted into private society. 


opened in a quadrille with Prince George of Cambridge. All the rooms 
of entertainment were thrown open, and the company was very numerous. 
On Wednesday, another Court was held; and the Queen received the 
congratulatory addresses of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
A drawing-room was held on Thursday at St. James’s Palace, but 
not very numerously attended, and the presentations were few. 
The Queen intends to give another grand ball on the 20th of July. 


The Metropolis. 

A Common Hall was held on Wednesday for the election of Sheriffs 
for the ensuing year. The candidates were Aldermen Gibbs and 
Magnay, Mr. Farncombe and Mr. Galloway. The show of hands was 
in favour of Gibbs and Galloway, and a poll was demanded for the 
It commenced on the same afternoon, and must, 
according to the City usage, be kept open for eight days. At the close 
of the first day, however, it was clear that the two Tories, Gibbs and 
Farncombe, would be elected ; the votes given for Galloway and Mag- 


| nay being very few. 


Fifteen electors of Marylebone having required from Sir Benjamin 
Hall an explanation of his remarks on the mode of opposition to Lord 
Stanley’s Bill adopted by the Irish Members, and having also requested 
a statement of his intentions respecting the future progress of that bill, 
Sir Benjamin sent them a reply, to the effect that he disapproved of 
using the forms of the House merely to obstruct public business; and 
that, whilst he would not join in any factious opposition to any measure, 
he would meet Lord Stanley’s “ Bill of Disfranchisement” with un- 
ceasing but fair opposition : and he added, that had other Liberal Mem- 
bers been as regular in attendance as himself, the bill would never have 
reached the Committee. 

The General Court of the Mercers Company met on Saturday morn- 
ing, to receive the report of the Gresham Committee on the points upon 
which they had previously desired information. ‘The Mercer’s side of 
the Gresham Committee replied to these inquiries, and joined unani- 
mously in a recommendation of Mr. Tite’s plan. ‘This recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the General Court by a very large majority. 

A subscription has been set on foot in the City to purchase a testi- 
monial of respect to Messrs. Evans and Wheelton, the Sheriffs. 

Mr. John Vickery, the well-known Police-oflicer, died suddenly in a 
fit of apoplexy, on Thursday week. 

On Wednesday, the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was held in Exeter Hall. The Duke of Sussex was in 
the chair, surrounded by several Members of Parliament; among whom 
were Mr. O'Connell, Lord Charles Fitzroy, Sir Eardley Wilmot, Mr. 
Villiers, and Dr. Lushington; also by some distinguished foreigners— 
M. Guizot, M. Isambert, Secretary of the French Anti-Slavery Society, 
Dr. Maddow of Cuba, and several America gentlemen. Mr. Clarkson, 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. Knibb from Jamaica, and other weii-known opponents 


| of slavery, were also on the platform. The ladies were very numerous. 


Those who attracted most attention, were the Dutchess of Brunswick, 


| the Dutchess of Sutherland, Mrs. Fry, and Mrs. Clarkson, widow of 


Mr. Clarkson’s son. 2 
= ¢ + 

The Duke of Sussex opened the business uu the ee = 

descanted on the benefit the society was calculated to confer on une -. ‘a 

can race, on the enormity of the slave-trade, and the necessity of con- 

tinued exertion and codperation in the cause. 

Mr. Clarkson appeared on the platform, and was received with respect- 
ful silence: it had been previously requested, that in consideration of 
his age and infirmity there should be no demonstration of popular 
applause. Mr. Clarkson addressed the assembly, expressing his delight 
at seeing so many good men from all parts of the world met together 
for so righteous a purpose. He referred to his codperation with Mr. 
Wilberforce and other Abolitionists, and told the meeting how he had 
himself “ been absolutely forced into the cause ”— 

“ ] was thinking one morning, more seriously and solemnly than I had be- 
fore thought, on the multitudinous sufferings of the unhappy people who are 
now the objects of your sympathy—upon the sufferings they were made to 
undergo, first in Africa, then in the passage, and then in the Colonies. The 
tragical scenes which occurred in those several situations passed in horrible re- 
view before my mind; and my compassion for their sufferings was so great, so 
intense, so overwhelming, that they actually overpowered me, and forced me 
into the resolution which I dared not, which it was at my peril at that time to 
resist—the resolution of attempting their deliverance. ‘Thus I was forced into 
the work. I did only that which was my duty to do under such circumstances. 
No other merit than that of having obeyed this extraordinary impulse upon 
my mind, and of having followed it up is due to me. I have often dared to in- 
dulge the hope that this feeling came from God. ‘To him, therefore, and not to 
such a creature as I am, be all the honour and all the glory. 

The Duke of Sussex soon departed; and Sir Eardley Wilmot took his 
place as Chairman. ‘The other speakers were M. Isambert, Judge 
Birney of New York, Dr. Lushington, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. William 
Allen, Mr. Remond, a Negro delegate from the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, Mr. Knibb, and Justice Jeremie. Mr. O’Connell’s speech oc- 
cupies nearly three columns of the Morning Chronicle; and consisted 
chiefly of a defence of his conduct in refusing to fight a duel with Mr, 
Stevenson, the American Ambassador—* God had forbidden it, and he 
chose to obey him”; and of proofs, extracted in the form of advertise- 
ments from American papers, that he had not libelled Mr. Stevenson’s 


, countrymen when he charged them with being dealers in and breeders 


of slaves. He denounced the whole body of slave-owners in the fol- 
lowing style— 
“ These men are insensible to the curse of God; they are dead to all the 


| impulses of humanity; but they would not be insensible to the contempt of 


Europe. Then let us raise the cry of European contempt against them. Let 


| them know that there exists in our minds a great and mighty distinction—that 
| while we embrace as brothers those Americans who would abolish this infamous 


trade, we will not allow to pollute our soil those wretches who live by the sale 
of human life. Let us call on the Government to protest against sending to 
us, as representatives of the American Government, the owners and the 
breeders of slaves. Let it be proclaimed throughout the Western world, that 
in Europe the trafficker in the life and the blood of his fellow man will not be 
Tell him that we look on him as a degraded 
and accursed thing—that we would as soon associate with robbers, aay Sager 
thieves. Tell Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay, who are now striving for the office 
of President, they who can be found to support the interests of the slave- 
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owners in the American senate, that the one is in our eyes stained with Negro 
blood, and that the other ought to be drowned in the tears of Negro mothers. 
Let us proclaim to them that the barriers of civilization are closed against 
them; that we look on them as worse even than the wild beasts of the field, 
for they are irresponsible; the law of mercy has not been revealed to them; 
the Redeemer has not shed his blood for them. Let Christianity and civiliza- 
tion thunder in their ears, ‘You belong not to us, monsters! Fly to the 
desert ! (Immense cheering.) Go herd amongst congenial savages.’ Oh! I 
beg pardon of them; the wild man is not thus brutal; he has compassion, ten- 
derness, forgiveness: in the moment of rage he may commit an outrage, but 
the cold-blooded calculation of the duration of human life—of how many more 

ears of suffering may be endured, if a temporary indulgence is accorded—that 
is not the vice of the savage. He does not, he could not, keep a ledger ac- 
count of profit on the one side and blood on the other. Let us send them 
from among us.” 

A meeting was held on Wednesday, at the Freemason’s Tavern, to 
adopt means of establishing a public library in the Metropolis, on the 
plan of allowing subscribers to take books home to read. The Earl of 
Clarendon had been expected to preside, but was not able to attend, 
and Lord Eliot took the chair. Lord Monteagle, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, 
Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Milnes, M.P., and other notables, were present; but 
the meeting was not numerously attended. Lord Monteagle, Mr. Car- 
lyle, and other gentlemen, addressed the meeting; and several stated 
from their own experience that such an institution was much wanted 
in London. It was resolved to establish a library in some central 
Situation, such as Charing Cross, aud that the terms of subscription 
should be moderate. 

At a Fancy Fair, held at Woolwich on Tuesday, under Queen 
Adelaide’s patronage, about 500/. was received towards the expense of 
erecting a “ National School” at Woolwich. 
result of Conrvoisier’s trial for the murder of Lord William 
was mentioned in our second edition last week. We now give 
a fuller account of the proceedings on Saturday, the third and Jast day, 
for the benefit of our country readers. The Judges took their seats in 
the morning soon after ten. The Duke of Sussex was not present, but 
the attendance of ladies of rank was more numerous than on the pre- 
vious days. ‘The prisoner was very pale and downeast when placed at 
the bar, but preserved composure of demeanour. 

Mr. Charles Augustus Rivers, a sculptor, explained a model of the 
premises to the Jury. Sarah Mansel was recalled, and stated that the 
prisoner did not leave the house in Norfolk Street from the time the 
murder was discovered till he was taken into custody. 

Mr. Charles Phillips thei, addressed the Court and Jury for the pri- 
soner. He commenced by declaring, that after twenty years’ experience 
in criminal courts, he had seldom risen to address a jury under more 
painful or anxious sensations— 

There were certain circumstances in this case revealed before the Magis- 
trates which had caused him much anxiety; and he left them to conjecture 
how much that anxiety must be hicveased by the production, without any 
notice whatever, of evidence by which the life of the unhappy man at the bar 
might be placed in the greatest peril. He said “might,” because he did not 
consider even that additional proof, for reasons which he should state to them, 
by any means conclusive. He felt that in the situation in which he stood, he 
should have their kindest sympathies; he should also have the sympathy ot 
his associ ites. They were embarked together in a common cause; they had 
incurred togetucr a commen | sponsibilty ; the life of a fellow-creature was 
_intrusted to a w Keeping ; and so surely as they dealt with that life unjas 

po surely would they have to answer for it to the God who made them. 

He had not merely the facts of the « to deal with, but thg odious 
prejudices which the preliminary investigations must have engendered 
filled him with apprehension— 

The horrid nature of the crime itself, the rank of the deceased, the nume- 
rous connexions mourning their bereavemcut, the opinions promulgated before 
the prisoner could be heard, the fact that his case had not been left to tle or- 
dinary instruments of justice, but that speculation had been stimulated by 
the offer of a Government reward, as if the grave knew any aristocracy—these 
things did fill him with apprehension. And when he looked around him on 
that crowded Court, and saw the intensity of the public gaze, and almost heard 
the throb of popular indignation, and when he turned him to the dock where 
the wretched object ef this outburst stood, alone amid this multitude, far from 
his native land, far from the friends that loved and the associates that in his 
hour of danger would have crowded round him—a poor, solitary, isol 
less foreigner—he did own that he should feel his spirits fainting fas 
hin, were it not for the anchor by which he held, an anchor that was centred 
in the breasis of the Jury. i 
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Ife relied upon their integrity, upon their sense of 
justice ; he participated in that generous reliance which the prisoner showed, 
when he refused all foreign interference, and trusted his life to a jury of Eng- 
lishmen. He thought the prisoner was right ; he had no fear in appealing to 
such atribunal. lie knew that the case, whatever it was, would by such a 
tribunal be fairly, fully, impartially heard, and justly decided. He should pro- 
ceed, then, to consider the most extraordinary and unheard-of circumstances 
of this case; and, having done so, he should submit that in such a case, 
wrapped up in clouds, in mystery, and darkness, there was not only nothing 
upon which they could safely convict the prisoner, but that here and there pro- 
babilitics started up which might nake them suspect that he had been made 
the victim of an unjust and depraved conspiracy. 

He had great reason to complain of Mr. Adolphus’s opening address 
and the prejudice he endeavoured to raise against the prisoner by tel 
the Jury thet it was the common practice of foreigners to murder wh 
they robbed— 

Mr. Adolphus was a historian, and history ought to have taught him the 
character of Courvoisier’s countrymen—ought to have taught him, that if there 
were in any corner of the world a nation free from crime, it was that Switzer- 
Jand of which he was a native. Let the Jury search their memories and see 
if they could recollect an instance of a Swiss murderer. They rob, he said, 
and murder when they rob. He believed that instances of robbery were very 
rare in that country—he was sure that instances of murder were still more rare. 
And yet a man who ought to have addressed the Jury coolly and calmly, set 
out out by insisting that because the man at the bar was a foreigner, he was a 
murderer. He had the experience of five or six days in observing the manner 
in which the Jury had attended to the cases; and he believed from his heart 
and soul that the attempt to excite a prejudice in their minds upon any such 
ground would be entirely frustrated. Let him beseech the Jury—for that was 
the way to test the generosity of the expression—to imagine for one instant 
that they were in a court of criminal justice in Paris or Madrid, and saw an 
unhappy fellow-countryman arraigned on trial for his life—to imagine the 
advocate whose bounden duty it was to state the facts on which he founded his 
accusation calmly, dispassionately, and truly, rising and saying to the Jury, 
“Gentlemen, this man comes from the country of Patch, and Greenacre, and 
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Tadurtell; and Englishmen murder when they rob.” With what burning? j 
dignation would their souls be filled! Could they restrain their indignatioz a 
the attempt to make an individual the victim, not merely of others’ crimes yo 
of a foul calumny upon his country ? _— 
Mr. Phillips also protested against the attempt of Mr. Adolphus ¢ 
explain the motives of the murder, which he assumed that Courvoisj : 
had committed— _ 
The omniscient God alone knew who did this crime: he was not called on ¢ 
rend asunder the dark mantle of tle night, and throw light upon this deed pt 
darkness. They were bound to show the prisoner’s guilt, not by inference, by 
reasoning, by that subtile and refined ingenuity which he was shocked to tid 
exercised in the opening address of his friend, but to prove it by downricht 
clear, open, palpable demonstration. sa 
Mr. Phillips then elaborately dissected the evidence of the witnesses: 
pointing out some discrepancies, taking advantage of every piece of 
testimony which could raise a presumption of the prisoner's innocence 
and artfully insinuating that he was the victim of a conspiracy among 
the Policemen, anxious to divide the large reward of 450/. over Cour. 
voisier's cofiin. Much had been made of an expression which fell from 
the prisoner—“I wish I had old Billy’s money, I would not be long in 
this country ”— - 


Yet it was not an unnatural wish for a foreigner to express, toiling for his 
daily sustenance, yet longing to revisit his fatherland, rugged though it be— 


“YT wish I had the wealth of such an one, I 
own country!” Ambition’s vision, glory’s bauble, wealth’s reality, were all 
nothing as compared to his native land. ‘Not all the enchantments of creation 
not all the splendour of scencry, not all that gratification of any kind could 
produce, could make the Swiss forget his native land : 
** Dear is that shed to which h il contorms, 
And dear that hill that lifts him to the storms; 
Aud, as a child by jarring sounds oppress‘d, 
Clings close and ciuser to its mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent aud the whirlwind’s roar 
But binds him to his native mountains more.’ 
There never dropped from human lips a more innocent or natural expression 
“I wish Lhad old Billy’s money, L would soon be in my own country.” . 

It was not a strong suspicion or a moral conviction which would justify 
the Jury in finding a man guilty of murder— 

If, notwithstanding that suspicion, they felt bound to acquit the prisoner, he 
was still answerable to the laws of this country for the robbe ry, if guilty; and, 
even supposing him guilty of the murder—which indeed was known to Almighty 
God alone, and of which, for the sake of his eternal soul, Mr. Phillips hoped he 
was innocent—it was better far that in the dreadful solitude of exile he should, 
though not in the sight of man, yet before the presence of God, atone by a lin 
gering repentance for the deed, than that he should now be sent in the dawn- 
ing of his manhood toan ignominious death, in a case where the truth was not 
clear, And having now travelled through this case of mystery and darkness, 
i sk was done: that of the Jury was about to begin. Might God 
gment! One of the attributes of tie Almighty was that day 
given to them—the issue of life and death was in their hands. To them 
was given to restore this man once more to the enjoyments of existence and the 
hin. to an ignominious fate, and brand upon 
His had been a painful and an awful task, but 
To viclate the living temple which 


would not be long away from my 
re 
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dignity of freedom, or to cons 
his grave a murderer’s epitaph. 
still more awful was their responsibility. 








the Lord had made—to quench the fire that his breath had given— 
was an awful and tremendous responsibility. The word once gone 
forth y irrevocable Speak not that werd lightly. Speak it not on 








suspicion however strong, on moral conviction however cogent, on inference, 


5 
dcubt, or any thing but a clear, irresistible, bright, noonday certainty. He 
spoke to tn¢ in no spirit of hostile admonition; Heaven knew he did not. 

fe spoke to them in the spirit of a friend and {illow Christian ; and in that 
spirit he told them, that if they pronounced the word lightly, its memory would 
never die within them. It would accompany them in their walks; it would 
follow them in their solitary retiremeuts like a shadow; it would haunt them 
in their sleep and hover round their bed ; it would take the shape of an accus- 
ing spirit, and confrout and condemn them before the judgment-seat of their 
God. So let them beware how they acted. 

Some witnesses to character were called. Mr. Jennings, proprietor 
of the British Hotel in Jermyn Street, James Noble, waiter at the same 
inn, Jean Peton, servant of Lady Julia Lockwood, Jeanne Peton, his 
wife, and Lady Julia Lockwood, gave evidence that the prisoner was a 
t ive man: he had lived in the service of 




















modest, good-tempered, inoffen 
Mr. Jennings and of Lady Julia Lockwood. 


Chief Justice Tindal charged the Jury. He placed before them all 
the material points of the evidence ; parts of which were read by Baron 
Parke, He directed attention to the chief circumstances in favour of 
and against the prisoner; and was at pains to guard them from being 
misled by the counsel on either side. The evidence of Baldwin the 
Policeman he considered unworthy of credit, on account of his preva- 
rication; but Sarah Mansel ought to be believed. He remarked, that 
without the offer of reward, many crimes would remain undiscovered ; 
but it was for the Jury to consider how far the credibility of witnesses 
was affected by their expectation of reward. As to the conversauon 
among the servants, he thought little stress ought to be laid upon what 
persons of that class said of their masters in their private talk. Evi- 
dence to character, he reminded the Jury, was of great value in cases 
of doubt, but could not have so much weight where proofs of guilt 
were strong and decisive. He left it entirely with the Jury to say 
whether in this case the facts proved put tbe guilt of the prisoner be- 
yond doubt. Ifthey had any hesitation, the prisoner ought to have the 
benefit of it. ; 

The Jury retired; deliberated for an hour and twenty-five minutes 5 
and then returned with a verdict of “ Gumry.” The prisoner heard it 
unmoved. Chief Justice Tindal prefaced the sentence of death with 
a brief and feeling address, iuterrupted by his own sobs; his utterance 
at times was quite choked. ‘the prisoner looked very pale, but m 
other respects betrayed little emotion. 

Soon after the verdict was delivered, it was rumoured in court that 
the prisoner had made confession of his guilt to Mr. Phillips before the 
commencement of the day’s proceedings. But this can hardly be 
true, for it will have been seen that Mr. Phillips solemnly assure the 
Jury that Almighty God alone knew who had committed the ermaes 
and according to the report in the Courier, the accuracy of which has 
been questioned, but positively reaffirmed, Mr. Phillips said, “ On my 
soul I believe Courvoisicr innocent of the crime.” It seems incredible, 
therefore, that the prisoner could have confessed to-Mr. Phillips before 
the defence: but that he did make a confession on Saturday 1s uncis- 
puted ; and the Observer on Sunday published the following statement 5 
which, however, is full of inaccuracies— 
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“It appeared that while the examinations were going on at the house of Lord 
William Russell in Norfolk Street, after the murder, the attention of Mr. 
Hobler, the solicitor for the prosecution, was called to the table-knives belong- 
ing to his deceased Lordship ; and among them were four carving-knives, with 
Damascus blades and balance ivory handles. When Mr. Hobler saw the 
knives they had all been fresh cleaned; but, on a close inspection of one of 
them, a large carving-knife, he discovered on the biade, near the handle, a rusty 
spot; and, although this knife appeared to have been cleaned with the rest, the 
blade was much duller in appearance than the others. Mr. Hobler, upon a 
close examination, could not find any notch on the blade; but from its general 
appearance, he suspected at once that it was the very instrument by which the 
murder was effected. He consequently separated it from the rest of the knives, 
and placed it in the bankers of the deceased nobleman for safe custody, 
where it has ever since remained. On Thursday night, when the additional 
evidence respecting the missing plate came to light, the articles so singularly 
discovered were closely examined by Sarah Mansel, the housemaid, and Ellis, 
his Lordship’s late valet, who at once identified the plate as his Lordship’s pro- 
ty; but the fact of the finding of the articles was not disclosed to the pri- 
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soner until the following day (Friday), when Madame Piolaine, mistress of the 
French hotel in Leicester Place, Leicester Square, came to Newgate, and 


having seen the prisoner, with some other men who were brought before her 
for the purpose in the Press-yard, she at once identified him as the man by 
whom the parcel containing the missing plate had been left at her house. ‘The 
fact of the plate having becn thus discovered, anil the identity of the prisoner 
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proved, a communication to that effect was made to the prisoner, and on hea: 
ing a piece of intelligence so astounding and unexpected, the prisoner turned 





deadly pale, and became extre mely agitated, and before the time arrived for his 
ig again placed at the bar, he sent for Mr. C. Phillips, his counsel, and at 
ynce disclosed to him the following confession of his guilt. 

“He stated that on the night of the fatal occurrence he was in the lower 
part of his Lordship’s house, in the act of seereting the different valuable arti- 
cles described in the evidence on the trial, in the places where they were sub- 
sccuently found by the police. He then stated that his Lordship being sud- 
nly taken ill, and coming down stairs unexpectedly while he was so employed, 
cht him in the act of concealing the property in the manner described. 
s Lordship immediately charged him with robbing, and declared that he 
would discharge him from his service on the following morning. Finding hi 
self thus suddenly detected in plundering his master, and receiving not 
he would be discharged on the following morning, he was roused to ¢ 
malness; and having waited until his Lordship retired to rest, he then sto 
F into his bedroom, and finding that his Lordship was sound asleep, he cut 
his throat with the very carving-knife with which Mr. Hobler so justly sus- 
pected that the dreadful deed had been perpetrated. We presume that this 
communication on the part of the prisoner entirely changed the line of defence 
intended to be taken by his counsel; for it was generally rumoured that a 
severe attack would be made on the tellow- servants of the prisoner, and also on 
the police who were engaged in the investigation. We must, however, do Mr. 
Phillips the justice to state that with that honourable zeal which always dis- 
tinguishes him for his clients, he made the best of a very bad case ; and, al- 
though surrounded by difficulties, his speech for the prisoner was most energetic 
and impressive. 

“ It is somewhat singular, that shortly after the murder the prisoner, when 
interrogated respecting it, said, ‘ When [ find that the truth has been spoken, 
E will then tell all I know about it.’ It would appear from this that the pri- 
soner, being from the first conscious of his guilt, waited until he knew the pro- 
bable effect of the evidence against him, before he confessed his crime; and 
when he knew that there was no chance of escaping from the consequences of 
his guilt, he determined to unburden his mind at once in the manner he has 
already done.” 

The Globe on Thursday published a confession as sent to the Home 
Office from Newgate on Tuesday. This must be taken as the official 
statement of what Courvoisier said: how far it is true or false, is 
another question. 
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“ Newgate, 22d June 1840, 
“On the Friday before the murder was committed I began two or three 





times not to like my place. I did not know what to do: I thought if I gave 
warning, none of my friends would take notice of me again, and I thought by 


making it appear a kind of robbery he would discharge me; and on the Satur- 
day before L took this plate to Leicester Place. Thad a mind to rob the house 
on Monday, and after I had forced the door down stairs, I thought it was not 
right, and went to bed: nothing further happened on the Monday. On Tues- 
day night, when his Lordship went to bed, (he had been rather cross with me 
before about the carriage,) he gave me two letters, one for the post, and told 
me rather angrily, that he was obliged to write those letters in consequence of 
forgetting the carriage; this was in the drawing-room, about cleven 








o'clock at night. I then went down stair; into the kitchen, and stood reading 
a book for some time. About twelve o’clock he rang the bell; I went up to 
him and tock the lamp out. After that I thought he had gone up-stairs to 


his bedroom; and when he rung his bedroom bell, [ thought it was to warm 
his bed; and I took the warming-pan up with coals in, just as usual, and he be- 
gan to grumble because I did not go up to see what he wanted, instead of taking 
up the warming-pan. I told him he always used to ring the bell for the 
warming-pan, and that it was for that purpose he had rung: and he said that I 
ought always to go to answer the bell first, to see what he wanted. He took 
of his clothes, and I came down stairs again with the warming-pan; and I 
waited there until about twenty minutes. past twelve. He rang again for me 
to warm his bed. He told me rather crossly that I should take more notice of 
what I was doing and what he was telling me, and pay him more attention. 
“TI did not answer at all, as I was very cross. I went down stairs and put 
every thing in the state it was found in the morning. As I was in the dining- 
room with a light, he came down stairs to the water-closet ; he had his wax- 
light; I was in the dining-room, but as he had his slippers on, I did not hear 
icome down. He opened the dining-room door, and saw me. I could not 
escape his sight. He was quite struck, and said, ‘ What are you doing here ? 
You have no good intentions in doing this; you must quit my service to- 
morrow morning, and I shall acquaint your friends with it.’ I made him no 
He went to the water-closet, and I went out of the dining-room down 
He was about ten minutes in the water-closet, and I waited to see 
While he was in the water-closet I put 
When he left the 








stairs, 
what he would do after he came out. 
some of the things to rights again in the dining-room. 
water-closet, he went into the dining-room, where he stayed about a minute 





or two. Iwas on the corner of the stairs that goes from the dining-room to 
the kitchen. I watched him up-stairs. I stopped perhaps an hour in the 
kitchen, not knowing what I should do, As I was coming up-stairs from the 
kitchen, I thought it was all up with me ; my character was gone, and I thought 
it was the only way I could cover my faults by murdering him. This was the 
first moment of any idea of the sort entering into my head. I went into the 
dining-room and took a knife from the sideboard. I don’t remember whether it 
was a carving-knife or not. I then went up-stairs. I opened his bed-room door 
and heard him snoring in his sleep; there was a rushlight in his room burning 
at this time. I went near the bed by the side of the window, and then I 
murdered him; he just moved his arm a little, he never spoke a word. I took 
a towel which was on the back of the chair, and wiped my hand and the knife ; 
after that I took his key and opened the russia leather box, and put it in the 
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state it was found in the morning, and I took all the things that were found 
down stairs: the towel I put over his face. 1 took a purse, I also took a ten- 
pound note from a note-case, which 1 put in the purse, and put them ina 
basket in the back scullery ; the day after, I thought it would be better to put 
it behind the skirting-board. I had before I went to Richmond lost a shilling 
behind the skirting-board, so I thought that would be a good place to put it. 

“While at Richmond Lord William’s locket dropped from his coat while I 
was brushing it. I picked it up, and put it in my trousers pocket, but had not 
the least idea of taking it. I intended to have returned it to his Lordship 
while I dressed him in the morning. I put my hand in my pocket at that 
time, but found I had changed my trousers; this was on the morning we left 
Richmond for Camden ilill. I did not put the trousers on again while we 
were at Camden Hill. 1 did not recollect the trousers being different, and 
thought I had lost the locket. I then thought it best to say nothing about it. 
On the Friday morning, I was looking at some of my old clothes, the Policeman 
who had cut his chin was watching me, and in taking the trousers out of the 
drawer in the pantry, the locket fell out of the pecket; it was wrapped up in a 
piece of brown pape the Policeman opened the paper, and looked at it and 
said, * What’s that?’ 1 said to him it wasa locket; but in the position in 
which I was, I did not like to say it was Lord William’s locket; and if 1 told 
the truth I should not be believed ; the Policeman then returned it to me, and 
I put it ia my trousers pocket. ‘The watch aud seal were in my jacket pocket, 
which I had on until the Friday morning, and then I undid the riband and 
took the seal off; it was the day the sweeps were in the house, which was either 
the Thursday or Friday ; having the watch in my pocket the glass came out ; 
I did not know what to do with it, as the Police were watching me, so I took 
the watch from my pocket and put it in between the lining of my jacket and 
twisted the pocket until I smashed the glass; after that I dropped some of the 
pieces about the dining-room, and at different times put the large pieces in my 
mouth, and afterwards having broken them with my teeth, spat them in the 
fire-place. The watch I had by me until Friday morning. I then burnt the 
riband, and put the watch under the lead in the sink. I kept the seal in my 
pocket until they came into the dining-room to show me the ring they had found 
be the skirting-board. When I was called to go down to the pantry Llet the 
seal fall and put my foot upon it, and afterwards put it behind the water-pipe in 
the scullery. Beresford and Cronin, and two masons, were there at the time 
taking the drain up, but did not see me doit. ‘The watch, the seal, and the 
locket, together with two sovereigns, I had about me until the Friday, 
and if they had searched me they must have found them; but they did 
not do so until Friday, after 1 was taken into custody in my _ bed- 
room. ‘The two sovereigns I afterwards (on the Friday, when I slipped 
the locket under the hearth-stone) also slipped down near the wall under the 
flooring. ‘There is no truth in saying that I put any thing in the ale or beer, 
for all that time I had no idea of committing the deed. 1 had scarcely had any 
beer all the week, and the ale that I had drunk that night, together with the 
wine, and some more I took after the cook went to bed, affected me. The 
gloves were never placed in the shirt by me, or to my knowledge. When L 
left Mr. Fector’s, I gave all my white gloves to the coachman. ‘The handker~ 
chiefs that were found in my portmanteau were never“put there by me. They 
were in my drawer where I used to keep my dirty linen, or in my bag with my 
dirty linen in the pantry. If there is blood upon them it must have been from 
my nose, as it sometimes bled. I know nothing of the shirt-front. I turned up 
iny coat and shirt-sleeve of my right hand when I committed the murder. Lf 
did not use the pillow at all. 

“ After L had committed the murder, I undressed and went to bed as usual. 
I made the marks on the door on the outside, none of them from the inside, for 
the purpose of having it believed that thieves had broken in. I never made use 
of the chisel or the fire-irons, I placed the things about the house to give the 
appearance of robbery. It is not true that the bottom bolt was never used to 
secure the door—it was bolted that night. I took the jewellery after I had 
committed the deed. All the marks on the door were made from the outside 
on Monday night ; for I got out of the pantry window and broke in at the door, 
and while getting out of the pantry-window, made a little mark on the wall 
outside, near the water-pipe, which the witness Young saw, and mentioned in 
his evidence. I went to bed about two o’clock. ITburned nothing. I did not 
wash my hands or the knife in the bidet in his Lordship’s bedroom. Sarah 
Mansel knew nothing about it; neither did the cook, or any of the other 
I am the only person who is at all guilty. 
“ Francois Bensamrs Couryolrsier. 

92d June 1840. 
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* Witness, 
“ Thomas Flower. 
“ Wm. Wadham Cope.” 

The murderer also made 
Sheriff Evans— 

“ After I had warmed his Lordslip’s bed, I went down stairs and waited 
about an hour, during which time I placed the different articles as they were 
found by the Police. Iafterwards went to the dining-room and took one of 
the knives from the sideboard; I then entered his bedigom, and found him 
asleep. Iwent to the side of the bed and drew the knife across his throat. 
Ife appeared to die instantly. “ Prancois BensAMin COURVOISIER. 

“Prison of Newgate, 23d June 1840. 

“ This declaration was made before me, this 23d of June 1840. 

“ Wirttram Evans, Sheriff.” 

An account of a conversation between Sheriff Evans and the pri- 
soner is also given in the Morning Chronicle, as follows— 

“ In the conversation which Sheriff Evans had on the day this declaration 
was made, and which lasted for an hour, the murderer assured the Sheriff that 
there was no truth in the statement that Lord William Russell had gone down 
stairs, and after charging him with dishonesty threatened to discharge him next 
day without a character. Nothing at all of the kind had occurred. His 
Lordship never went down stairs in the night at all, and never threatened any 
thing of the sort. His Lordship had certainly spoken to him in a cross tone, 
and told him to be more attentive to his business, but that was all. ‘There was 
no further provocation. 

“ The Sheriff having expressed some surprise at the variance between the two 
accounts, the murderer said that his uncle kad entreated him most solemnly to 
tell the facts exactly as they occurred; and he determined to state nothing but 
what was actually correct. He therefore acknowledged, not only that he had 
committed the murder under the circumstances just described, but that he had 
contemplated the murder and robbery for a w eck previously. 

“ The Sheriff questioned him a good deal upon the acknowledgment that he 
hed so long contemplated the murder as well as the robbery ; and he persisted 
in stating that the murder was premeditated, and not, as had been previously 
stated, the suggestion of despair at losing his character. He declared, and he 
wished the Sheriff to let it be known to the world, that the idea was first sug- 
gested to him by reading and seeing the performance of Jack Sheppard. The 
book containing the history of ‘ Jack Sheppard’ had been lent to him by one 
of the servants of the Duke of Bedford, and he lamented that he had ever 
seen it. 

“ Upon being asked by the Sheriff whether he had committed any other 
atrocities, he replied that he had merely stolen two books belonging to Mr. 
Fector, when in that gentleman’s service. : 

“J am most anxious,’ said the Sheriff, ‘to know whether there is any 
foundation in the report which has got abroad that you had something to do 
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with the death of Eliza Grimwood, who was murdered near the Waterloo 
Road. Have you any thing to say upon that subject ?’ 

“ Courvoisier assured the Sheriff that he knew nothing in the world about 
that or any other murder, except the murder of Lord William Russell. He 
knew, he said, that he must die, and if he had committed any other dreadful 
offence, he would not hesitate to mention the fact to the Sheriff. He expressed 
much regret that any imputation should for a moment have been cast upon 
either of the poor unoffending female servants who had been so unfortunate as 
to have been in the house with him. 

“ The Sheriff then asked him how Lord William Russell's finger happened 
to be cut? The murderer replied, that when he drew the knife across the 
throat, his Lordship’s hand started up as if by a convulsion, and must at the 
moment have come in contact with the knife, and immediately fell back again, 
for death was instantaneous. His Lordship never waked. 

« ¢ How,’ said the Sheriff, ‘did you get rid of the blood, for your hand must 
have been bloody?’ Courvoisicr replied that his hand was bloody, but he 
wiped it on the towel, which he immediately afterwards placed over his Lord- 
ship’s face. He then, he said, went up to bed, but he did not sleep. 

« These were the strongest features of the conversation between the Sheriff 
and Courvoisier. The murderer frequently in the course of it stated that Lord 
William Russell never walked down stairs, as seemed to be the general opi- 
nion, but was taken off exactly as he (Courvoisier) described to the Sheriff; 
and he frequently, too, declared that he was indebted for the idea of committing 
the atrocious crime to Jack Sheppard.” 

In reference to Eliza Grimwood’s murder, the Standard has the fol- 
lowing rather mysterious paragraph— 

“ We have authority to state that there is no foundation whatever for the 
story of Courvoisier’s having confessed himself the murderer of Eliza Grim- 
wood, given in a respected morning contemporary. So far our authority, 
which is the best. For ourselves we may add, that the murderer of Eliza 
Grimwood is, we believe, perfectly well known to be a detestable miscreant, 
who, in this country, moved in a much higher rank than Courvoisier, and is 
now supposed to be somewhere in Italy, of which he is a native.” 

Last night the Globe published another statement,.apparently official, 
which charged Courvoisier with numerous falsehoods in his confession. 
It would seem that almost every particular circumstance—about the 
hiding of the watch, the locket, &c.—is falsely stated. 

Courvoisier’s conduct in prison before his conviction was not remark- 
able. He read a good deal in a French Testament; and his spirits 
were buoyant until he ascertained that he had been identified by 
Madame Piolaine—then he gave himself up for lost. Since his convic- 
tion he attempted to choke himself, by thrusting a towel down his 
throat; but a Policeman put to watch him prevented the suicide. 


Edward Oxford was brought into Court on Monday morning. When 
placed in the dock, he began to smile as usual, picking and tasting the 
rue in front of it. The Attorney-General, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. 
Adolphus, and Mr. Wightman, appeared for the Crown; Mr. Sidney 
Taylor, Mr. Bodkin, and Mr. Wilkins for the prisoners. 

Mr. Sidney Taylor said he had an application to make for the post- 
ponement of the trial. 

Chief Justice Tindal said the prisoner must plead first. 

The Clerk of the Arraigns read the indictment, as follows— 

“ Edward Oxford, you are indicted, and the indictment states that you, 
being a subject of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, did, on the 10th of June 
instant, within the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, being a false 
traitor to our said Lady the Queen, maliciously and traitorously compass, 
imagine, and intend to put our said Lady the Queen to death ; and with such 
wicked treason, on the said 10th of June instant, you did maliciously and 
traitorously shoot off a certain pistol (then held in one of your hands) against 
the person of our said Lady the Queen, loaden with gunpowder and one leaden 
bullet, with intent thereby maliciously and traitorously to shoot, kill, assassi- 
nate, and put to death our said Lady the Queen, and thereby you traitorously 
made a direct attempt against the life of our said Lady the Queen. And the 
indictment states that on the same day you did aftexwards maliciously and 
traitorously shoot off and discharge a certain other pistol, held in one of your 
hands, at the person of our said Lady the Queen, and loaden with gunpowder 
and one leaden bullet, with intent thereby maliciously and traitorously to 
shoot, assassinate, kill, and put to death our said Lady the Queen, thereby 
again traitorously making an attempt against the life of our said Lady the 
Queen. How say you, Edward Oxford, are you guilty or not guilty.” 

The prisoner, in a firm but rather flippant tone, said “ Not Guilty.” 

Mr. Sydney Taylor, in a low tone of voice, said this was the proper time for 
the application he was instructed on behalf of the prisoner to make, to postpone 
the trial until the next session, upon facts sct forth in an athidayit which he 
prayed the Court would now allow to be read. 

The Clerk of AGMigns then read the affidavit, of which the following is a 
copy. 

‘* THE QUEEN U. E. OXFORD. 
«* Central Criminal Court, to wit. 

«€ Jabez Pelham, of No. 159, Old Gravel Lane, Ratcliff Highway, in the county of 
Middlesex, gentleman, attorney for the above-named prisoner, and Hannah Oxford, at 

resent residing at the Ship Taveru, in Talbot Court. Gracechurch Street, in the city of 
i aoiven, widow, severally make oath and say—and first the said Jabez Pelham for 
himself saith, that he was requested by the said Hannah Oxford to defend her son, the 
above-vamed prisoner, about noon on Tuesday, the 16th day of June instaut; but 
having heard from her that Mr. IL mphiries, the attorney, had been first instructed to 
defend the said prisoner, this deponent lost the remainder of that day in ascertaining 
whether the said Mr. Humphries had declined, and did still decline, being concerned 
for the said prisimer. That haviug at last ascertained from the said Mr. Humphries 
that he had declived to act as the attorney for the said prisoner and his friends, in con- 
sequence of some interruption offered to him iu the progress of his duty by some Ma- 
gistrates, he (this deponent) proceeded, accompanied by the said Hannah Oxford, at 
her request, to the gaol of Newgate, on Thursday, the 16th instant, in which prison 
the said prisoner was and is now confined, for the purpose of seeing the said prisoner, 
and for the purpose of ascertaining how far his state of mind would enable this depo- 
nent to receive instructions from him.” 

Lord Chief Justice Tiudal—* There must be some mistake ; Thursday was the 18th 
of this month.” 

Mr. Bodkin—‘‘ Your Lordship is right; it was Tuesday, the 16th: Tuesday was 
the day.” 

The Clerk of Arraigus resumed—‘‘ On Tuesday, the 16th instant, in which prison 
the said prisoner was and is uow contined, for the purpose of seeing the said prisoner, 
and for the purpose of ascertaining how far his state of mind would enable this depo- 
nent to receive instructions from him, when he was informed by Mr. Cope, the Go- 
vernor thercof, that he had received instructions from the Home Secretary not to per- 
mit any professional adviser to see the said prisoner or confer with him, uuless by his 
(the prisoner's) expressed wish; and he (the said Mr, Cope) at the same time inform- 
ing his deponent, that he would first go to the prisoner's room, and ask him if he 
wished to ste this deponent or any one else. That the said Mr. Cope returned, and 
told this deponent that the said prisoner had positively refused to see or confer with 
him (this deponent) or any other attorney. 

«That this deponent, in the afternoon of the next day, the 17th instaut, received 
permission to see the said prisoner; that in consequence of that interview, and the 
consultation with the prisoner's mother and her friends consequeut thereupon, this de- 
ponent considers it absolutely nece-sary for the ends of justice that certain witnesses 
mentioned in the schedule at the end hereof, as well as a great mauy others, should be 
subpeenaed upon this trial, mavy of whom have known him and his family from his 























. . . . . oi , 
infancy, and which witnesses this deponent is advised and verily believes arc ‘ 

and necessary witnesses for the prisoner, and that the said prisoner cz material 
put upon his trial in their absence; that many of these witnesses ee safely be 
nam ; and this deponent also saith that many important and necessary es it Birming. 
in other distant parts of the country; some of them in Berkshire po ‘imho eae 
some at Kishop’s Stortford, in Hertfordshire; and, as this deponent oo fs Keut, and 
and verily believes, there are a great many other witnesses, all of whom vai informed 
to be called in support of the prisoner’s defence, who reside far a part fre mpegen, 
other and from this deponent’s office. And this deponent saith that b ang one an- 
against the said prisoner was only found on Thursday evening last, and “4 true bil 
cation was made tooue of the honourable Judges in tie Old Court on the pes ae 
without the knowledge of this depouent, the prisoner, or his friends, to ic evening 
of the prisoner appoiuted for Monday next; and this deponent further aan trial 
the peculiar vature of the prisoner’s defence, aud the remoteness of the me. from 
several material witnesses from the Central Criminal Court, and the vented chon = 
of their respective testimony he is instructed they can give, it was impossible gray a 
shortness of time which has been allowed him’ between the period of his ir a pe 
aud the day appointed for the trial, to examine the witvesses, and to edladteeten 
together as proper instructions for counsel the various proofs necessary to lay a pat 
Court in defence of the prisoner, particularly as much of this evidence wills > fea the 
to circumstances relating to the mental alienation of the prisoner's father Pa a 
father, both of whom are now dead. And this deponent further saith that fi yl 
deplorably excited state of the prisoner's only parent from grief, he has feud oy Re 
difficulty in getting with adequate facility, which one more calm might afford, — 
instructions from her on several points and dates connected with the said defence; oa 
this ae pus further saith, that the public mind, from the various newspaper and fx 
printed reports, is very much influenced agaiust the said prisoner, as many reports hz a 
been printed and published perfectly untrue, aud that the terms « ia pie 
‘ traitor’ have in various prints been applied to him; and this deponent saith tor 
later than Friday night last a letter, purporting to come from Daniel O'Connell i. 
the Representative in Parliament for the city of Dublin, addressed to the peo ler 
Ireland, was priuted in a newspaper of great circulation, character, aud 2 aad 
called the Standard, and coutained the following passages ; that is to say— 

«« Tf the first Sovereign of the house of Brunswick that ever showed impartial justice 
to the people of Ireland—if she had fallen beneath the hired assassin’s blow—if the 
Grand Master of the Orange lodges were now, sacred Heaven! the legitimate ohne 
of these realms, as it was clearly intended that he should, what would be the state i 
Ireland? The tears of bitter affliction for the young, the lovely, the pure- hearted the 
just, and beuevolent dead would be followed by tears of blood. The exultation of 
Oranyeism would be signalized in many a murder, many a massacre, of their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, wherever Orangeism was strong enough to act with impunity. 

««« T shudder even to think of the scenes that would have followed. I have no doubt 
that the Tory party in Eugland would submit to be converted iuto another Hanover 
They would sacrifice to the last remnant all constitutional liberty for the sake of en. 
joying irrespousible power. The gratification of trampling upon Treland and the Irish 
would amply repay that worthless faction for the loss of any vain boast of ancient 
freedom. 

««« My countrymen ! chow fervent should be our grateful prayers to that God who has 
saved us from this meditated destruction! How auxious should be our aspirations to 
the throne of mercy that the God of goodness should hold the shield of protection over 
the fair yet fragile beiug with whose blameless life and impartial reign are involved, 
not only the liberty but even the personal safety of a yeuerous, moral, and high- 
minded, but for many centuries persecuted and oppressed people. 

*«« We have escaped the point which the new monarch could not (even if he wished 
to do so) protect us from. 

““*We have —— in the escape of our loved and cherished Queen; and how 

ure, how sincere, how fervid, ought not our allegiance to be to that amiable and 
illustrious being, whose charmed life has a talismanic effect on the safety, the liberty 
aud the happiness of her grateful and faithful people of Ireland. ‘ ; 

«««The excitement of that vivid pleasure which her safety produces should not pre- 
vent us from examining cautiously, but firmly, the real nature of the horrible atrocity 
which has been committed. It is idle to call it the crime of an isolated individual, 
The murderous traitor was not the sole criminal; great as his guilt is, he was but the 
agent of greater villains than himself. 

« «Of this it seems impossible that there should exist a natural doubt in the mind of 
any man who will calmly look at the circumstances. Edward Oxford was a potboy a 
few months ago at an obscure public-house. He has been some time out of employ- 
ment; yet mark, he was dressed as a gentleman! Who bought his clothes? With 
whose money were they purchased? He had beea in the habit of attending at shoot- 
ing-galleries, paying by the hour for the privilege of perfecting lis murderous aim, 
Who was it that enabled him to pay for the horrible training? He gave two guineas 
for the pistols. From whom did the petboy get the two guineas? Who taught the 
potboy the use of pistols, testing the goodness of percussion caps—the nipple cloths, 
as they are called--for preveuting the pistols exploding in his pockets? Who clothed, 
drilled, and furnished him with money? If all this were innocently done, why do we 
not know the names of the worthy innocents? And for what purpose was it, or with 
what view were all these things iuuocently done ? 

***Acain: who were they that with fictitious names formed the secret society of 
which the rules were found in his possession? Who was the secret: sy whose sum- 
monses were found in his possession? And, above all, what was the meaning of that 
summons which required his special attendauce at a meeting to receive news, or a com- 
munication from Han ver? (for that sammous has been represented both ways.) 

«« « With these circumstances before the public, it being impossible to suppose the 
crime merely that of the single individual, the most searching investigation becomes 
necessary. And at all events I believe that few of you, my countrymen, will think 
that Heury Grattan and I were much mistaken when we expressed to you last sammer 
our conviction, that if the Tory faction were once encouraged, by the iusoleuce to which 
the possession of power would stimulate them, the life of the Queen would not be safe 
from the underlings of that party. 

«« Let me be understood. 1 do not mean to accuse prifice, or peer, or great man, of 
a participation in the crime which has been committed. If 1 could trace it to any per- 
son, from the monarch upon any throne to the lowest peasant, I would not shrink from 
doing so. But there is ample evidence arising from the circumstances of the case te 
justity us in attributing the concoction of this horrible crime to some of the underlings 
of that Orange-Tory faction which naturally detests the virtues of our beloved Queen, 
and sighs for the couutenance and protection of a monarch whom they deem to possess 
opinious and qualities of a different character.’ : 

“ Aud this depoveut also saith, that yesterday, Sunday, the 21s! day of June instant, 
was priuted aud published in a certain newspaper of great circulation and influence, 
called the Observer, a leading article, intituled the recent attempt on the life of the 
Queen, containing several statements and arguments relative to this trial, and a certain 
passa ge therein particularly referable to the said prisoner and his defence is as follows 5 
that /sto say— 

«© The trial of Edward Oxford, the potboy, who fired two pistol shots at her Most 
Gracious Majesty ou the evening of the 10th instant, is fixed for to-morrow. The case 
will be very properly tried at the Old Bailey; neither the condition of the accused nor 
the result of the dreadful attempt made by him rendering necessary the paraphernalia, 
the pomp and circumstance, of a special commission—or au appeal to any other than 
the ordinary tribunal for the trial of grave offences against person or property. In 
adopting this course, therefore, her Majesty's advisers have acted well and wisely ; for 
while, on the one hand, they have insured an impartial investigation and a just judg- 
meut—as we hope and trust—en the other, they have avoided that which was perhaps 
most to be dreaded as a result of the éclat conferred by a special commission—an en- 
couragement to insanity, er vanity, or any other of the mad, miserable, or mischievous 
forms of thought which a diseased or a wicked imagivation may be unhappily moulded 
to assume. So far, consequently, the case has been rightly managed; that a similar 
opinion will be pronounced upon its future conduct there is no rational ground at this 
time to doubt. All we require is justice. 

«* «© Pending the trial of this vicious or insane person, we sh ! > 
speculation as to his guilt or innocence—as to the probable finding of the jury in this 
case—or as to the consequences likely to accrue to the Queen and the country in the 
event of his acquittal, or to himself should he be convicted. But as there have been, 
ever since his apprehension on this charge of attempted regicide, very strenuous efforts 
made by a portion of the public press in this metropolis to redeem him from all impu- 
tation of guilt, to exalt him even to the dignity of an embryo martyr, on various % 
tences, some of them the most absurd imaginable; and as these efforts may succeed, ts 
unopposed, not alone in creating a prejudice in his faveur, (which we hold to be 
equally injurious to justice and to truth as a prejudice agaiust him,) but also in defeat- 
ing the ends of justice, and countervailiug the advantages of law, we hold it to be - 
duty to endeavour to place the case in as clear alightas possible before the public eye, 
and to lay it, divested, as much as human feeling will permit, of all extraneous matter, 
under the notice of all honestly-constructed minds in the community. 

“In the first place, then, we state the bare fact: a young and geutle 
beloved Sovereign of this country, has been fired at twice by the prisoner— 
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with a deliberate aim, and in a most determined manner. This is not denied by our 
spurious humanity-mongering coutemporaries; haply they cannot muster sufficient 
effrontery to gainsay a circumstance unfortunately so notorious. But, say they, he is 
insane; or if not. he did it because he wished to obtain a bad eminence in the eyes of 
men—to be the Erostratus of the time; or (for even something quite as ridiculous 
has been suggested by them) he did it to show his loyalty—firing a brace of Birming- 
ham pistols at her Majesty—as they were not loaded with ball. All this might be very 
amiable, if there were no other considerations to be looked to besides the salvation of 
the prisoner’s life; but there happen to be such in existeuce—considerations. too, of 
such weight and magnitude to the general state, involving so many interests of the 
highest character and deepest importance to the whole community—nay, affecting the 
fortunes and lives of such a countless crowd of individuals of all ranks, of every age, 
and of both sexes, that the existence or uon-existence of perhaps all the potboys in the 
country should not be a subject of a moment's deliberation, when guilt, such as he 
stands charged with, is ouce satisfactorily proven. Those silly persous who seek to 
acquit the criminal wholly, forget the intended object of his erime: what matters it to 
them that a Queeu, young and beautiful and good, be assaulted with deadly design, 
that her life be attempted at her own door, so that a potboy escapes punishment for the 
aet? Nothing. All their sympathy is reserved for the viliain; they caunot afford a 
single particle of it for the victim.’ 

«And all of which this depouent humbly submits to this Hovourable Court must 
have the effect of influencing the judgment and iuflaming the minds of the Jury pre- 
judicially against the prisoner, and have a tendency to prevent the course of justice. 
‘And this deponent further saith, that there are upon the back of the indictment twelve 
witnesses, being four more than the number returned in the depositions, the nature of 
whose testimony is unknown to this deponent. And this deponent further saith, that 
one of the said witnesses mentioned in the said depositions, a brother-in-law of the 
prisoner, is not put on back of the said indictment, nor was he called before the Graud 
Jury. And this deponent further saith, that he has received a communication from 
George Maule, Esq., the solicitor conducting the prosecution, intimating that the 
Crown would uot be limited to the number of witnesses on the back of the 
bill of indictment, if the production of other testimony should be thought mate- 
rial. And this deponent further saith, that the present proceeding is almost 
new in practice, being, as far as he (this deponent) has been able to ascer- 
tain by research, the first indictment preferred against any individual for a 
similar offence under the particular statute upon which this indictment is founded; and 
that, in consequence thereof, important points of law might arise essential to the in- 
quiry, and the due administration of justice in this particular, with which this deponent 
is desirous of being presses. properly to discharge his duty to the prisoner, who stands 
charged with the highest offence Known to the laws of his country. Aud the said de- 

ment, Hannah Oxford, for herself saith, that there are many persons whom she is 
anxious and desirous should give evideuce on the trial of her son, the above-named 
prisoner, some of whom she has seen and ascertained from them that they are capable 
and williug to give material and necessary evidence on the trial, she having just 
returned from Birmingham, where they reside. And also that there are many other 
witnesses whose names she has, but has had no time to collect them together, who all 
live at a distance from London, and some remote in the country, and others iu and 
about the extreme suburbs of the city of Loudon. And she, therefore, most humbly 
and fervently prays this Honourable Court, in merciful consideration for her deep 
affliction, to allow the trial of her unfortunate aud only sou to stand postponed to the 
next session of this Court, to be holden on the 6th day of July next ensuing, to enable 
her to get all her witnesses together, and put before the Court such facts as the im- 
portance and seriousness of the case requires.” 

The Attorney-General said he should have opposed the application 
for delay, had nothing been stated in the affidavit except that the pub- 
lic mind was excited, and that paragraphs had appeared in newspapers; 
for he knew well that the accused would have a full and fair trial at the 
hands of the Jury. Neither should he consent to postponement because 
this was the first trial under the statute ; nor yet again because Mr. 
Maule had given notice that he should not confine himself to the wit- 
nesses on the back of the indictment— 

“ My Lords, I should have considered all these grounds insufficient to sup- 
port the present request ; and it would, in my opinion, have been as well if the 
affidavit had abstained from noticing them. But, my lords, looking at the fact 
that we find the agent of the prisoner and his nearest relation stating, that by 
a postponement they will be able to bring forward material witnesses for him, 
which they are not now prepared to produce, I would not wish now to urge on 
this trial. It is of the last importance to public justice that there should be no 
reasonable complaint of the expedition of the trial. I recollect that there was 
some complaint of the expedition of the trial of Bellingham for the assassina~ 
tion of Mr. Percival ; and I should be sorry that in after times, when this trial 
shall be referred to, it should be said that the Attorney-General of this day was 
found opposing a motion for its postponement when there is an affidavit stating 
that there are material witnesses absent, who will show that the prisoner is not 
amenable to the law, or, as I suppose from the tenour of the affidavit, that he 
is not competent to form a judgment for himself. On this ground alone I am 
prepared to consent to the present application. If, however, the trial shall be 
postponed for a fortnight, I hope that there will be no further discussion of the 
= case in the public prints ; that there may be no publication of letters 
rom the prisoner to the Secretary of State ; that by general assent there may 
be no attempt made to influence the public mind, or to throw the slightest im- 
putation on any party.” 

Chief Justice Tindal said—“‘ The Attorney-General has taken the 
high ground, he has pursued the proper course. I fully agree in what 
he has last said; and I have only further to state my earnest hope, that 
from this time till the trial the public prints of this country will upon 
this case maintain a profound silence.” 

The trial was postponed till Thursday the 9th of July. 





burglary in the house of Mr. Templeman, for whose murder the pri- 
soner had formerly been tried, and acquitted. The evidence against 
the prisoner was substantially the same as that adduced before the 
Magistrates and at the trial for the murder. Gould preserved his 
steadiness of demeanour; cross-examined the witnesses with perfect 
self- possession ; and when called upon for his defence, arranged his 
papers before him like a barrister, and spoke with much fluency ; point- 
ing out some discrepancies in the evidence, and trying to throw dis- 
credit on the witnesses. He dwelt for some time on the circumstances 
of his recapture, and complained of having been deluded by the false 
representations of Sergeant Otway— 

Sergeant Otway never came to him at the Compter; but when he had left 
that prison—when he was amongst strangers and did not wish to be known—the 
first day he was out of prison, and when the Sergeant might suppose he had 
been drinking, at cleven o’clock at night, Sergeant Otway came to him and 
tock him entirely by surprise. He represented himself not as an officer, but 
as a gentleman from the ory of State, and offered him 200/. if he would 
gre any information that would lead to the conviction of the parties. What 

id he tell him? He told him honestly that he knew nothing about it, and 
that he had nothing to do with it. He told him so more than once ; but Ser- 
geant Otway began to reason with him—that as he was a young man, about to 
quit the country, how serviceable 2001. would be to him; and that as he had 
gone through so much trouble about the matter, how foolish it would be of him 
not to make something by it, now that he could do so. And as Sergeant 
Otway told him that he could not be tried again, he acknowledged that he 
was influenced by what he said, and he did make up his mind to tell a lie for 
the sake of the reward. 

This “ lie” was the false accusation of murder against Jarvis. 

The Jury brought in a verdict of “ Guilty,” and Baron Parke passed 
sentence— 





He said the charge had been made out to the entire satisfaction of the Jur 
and of himself and of the Lord Chief Justice; and he was afraid very litt 
doubt could be entertained of his having been the murderer. Looking at his 
general conduct, and the confession which he himself had made of his willing~ 
ness to sacrifice an innocent life for the sake of 2001, he should be wanting to 
the country if he did not pass upon him the severest sentence the law admitted 
of—transportation for life; and he should feel it his duty to recommend that 
he should be sent to a penal settlement, there to pass the remainder of hig 
existence in hopeless slavery, and misery of the worst description. 

The prisoner, who was agitated when brought up to hear the verdict, 
recovered his firmness during the time sentence was passing, turned 
from the bar, and skipped lightly down the stairs with wonderful 
alacrity. There was a slight attempt at applause in the Court; which 
was, however, instantly suppressed by the officers. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, pronounced an im- 
portant judgment in the case of “ The Queen v. the President and. 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Exeter.” The decision of the 
Court is, that the right to appoint the dean is vested in the Chapter and 
Bishop, and not in the Crown. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, Lieutenant Daniel, of the 
Seventh Regiment of Dragoon Guards, obtained a verdict, with 500/ 
damages, against Lieutenant Fawkes, of the Eighty-eighth Regiment of 
Foot, for criminal conversation with Mrs. Daniel. The lady, at the 
age of seventeen, had eloped with her husband; who neglected, her and, 
after a few years, she eloped with Mr. Fawkes. She had a handsome 
fortune. 


The Provinces. 

Mr. Edward Holland, who formerly represented East Worcestershire , 
will stand on the Liberal interest at the next election. 

Mr. J.C. Dundas has announced his intention of not again becoming 
a candidate for the representation of York. Mr. Sergeant Atcherley, the 
defeated Conservative candidate at the last election, will again come 
forward. 

An address with 1,300 signatures of persons of different politics, re- 
sident in Birmingham, was presented on Tuesday to Mr. Villiers, to 
thank him for his exertions in the cause of Corn-law Repeal. 

A long correspondence between Mr. Lechmere Chariton and the Home 
Office is published in the Jimes. It relates to the conduct of the Cor- 
poration of Ludlow in withholding certain accounts, which Mr. Charlton 
thinks ought to be produced. Mr. Charlton called upon Lord Normanby 
to interfere ; but his Lordship (who did not condescend to write himself 
to Mr. Charlton, who addressed him as an old friend) refused to make 
any order for the production of the accounts. 

The increase of the Window-tax, proposed in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget, excites dissatisfaction in the Principality. Ata 
public meeting held in the Town-hall of Machynlleth, resolutions were 
passed, declaring the impost to be odious and oppressive ; and impolitic 
on the part of the Ministers, who derived their best support from the 
middle classes, on whom the tax fell with most weight. It was also 
stated—and this is worthy of consideration—that the “ impost would 
principally affect the inhabitants of towns in rural districts, and in man 
instances, the increase upon the amount of past assessments would be 
nearly half of the rackrent,” and “ consequently ruin many families,” 
Another resolution declared, that the bankers and great merchants were 
the principal gainers by the reduction of postage, and they ought to 
make up the deficiency im the revenue arising from the alteration of 
postage-charges. 

We regret to state that the hank of Messrs. Langmead and Co,, of 
Teignmouth, has suspended payment.—Plymouth Journal, 


IRELAND. 

The Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Dublin has stopped pay- 
ment; but according to a published statement, their surplus assets 
amount to 200,300. 

Mr. O’Connell has written another letter to the Secretary of the Na~ 
tional Association, assuring them that notwithstanding Lord Stanley’s 
defeat on Lord Morpeth’s motion, they are not yet “out of the Wood.” 
Mr. O’Connell praises Sheil’s “splendid speech,” which he says made 
the “ Scorpion” wince. 

The Newry Telegraph announces the death of the Reverend Lord. 
Edward Chichester, Rector of Kilmore, one of the richest livings in the 
gift of the Lord Primate, Dr. Beresford. 

Government has agreed to advance a loan of 30,000/. to the Ulster 

Railway Company; and the works now in progress to open the line 
from Lisburn to Portsdown, a distance of seventeen miles, are progress~ 
ing with spirit and celerity.— Globe. 

In the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench, on Wednesday, Richard Jones, 
a Ribbonman, was found guilty of belonging to an illegal society. This 
was the first conviction under an act passed last session for the sup- 
pression of secret societies. ‘That to which Jones belonged had exten- 
sive ramifications among the lower classes, and was well organized. 
One of the witnesses coolly confessed his own connexion with several 
murders and outrages committed by Ribbonmen. 


IMHiscellaneous. 


The old Earl of Ducie, father of the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire and the Countess of Denbigh, died on Monday. He sneceeded 
his father, the third Baron, on the 20th August 1808. The family 
is of Indian extraction. Sir Robert Ducie, banker and Lord Mayor of 
London in 1631, was the first of the family of any distinction in this 
country. He was banker to Charles the First ; by whom he lost during 
the Civil Wars 80,000/., yet at his death had realrzed the enormous sum, 
in those days, of 400,000/. 

Princess Lieven, the lady of the late Prince Lieven, for many years 
Ambassador from Russia to the British Court, arrived in Dover Street, 
on Wednesday night, from Paris ; in which capital the Princess has re- 
sided since her departure from this country. 

Sir Jahlee! Brenton, Bart., K.C.B., Rear-Admiral of the Red, is 
about to resign his situation as Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
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pital, and retire on the half-pay of a Vice-Admiral. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Sir James Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue. The arrangements are all completed, and the change may be 
expected to take place in a few days. Sir James Alexander Gordon re- 
ceived a medal, and is one of the six flag-oflicers of the rank of Ad- 
miral who have a good service pension. He has also a pension for 
wounds received in the service— Morning Chronicle. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announces that Sir Frederick Adam, Sir Benja- 
min D’Urban, and Sir Andrew Francis Barnard, Knights Commanders, 
have been appointed Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Letters from Madrid state that Sir De Lacy Evans had left that capital 
for London; and that he had forwarded the sun of 50,000/, being the 
first instalment of the amount due to the British Legion. 

The Honourable and Reverend W. Herbert, we understand, is likely 
to be named for Warden of Manchester.— Glebe. 

The ship Charles Grant, one hundred and ten days from China, 
but the overland mail anticipated the 





reached Plymouth on Monda 


accounts she brings of proceedings at Canton. 

Mr. Wilson, the vocalist, arrived in the British Queen from New 
York, after a career of uninterrupted professional success in the United 
States and the Canadas. Mr. Wilson returns in most vigorous health 
and excellent voice. 

By the Governor Maclean, Morley, in the London Docks, from Cape 
Coast Castle and Sierra Leone, a very fine young lioness has arrived, 
sent from Coomassie as a present to ber Majesty, from the King of the 
Ashantees; which the Queen has directed to be added to the splendid 
’s Park Zoological Gardens. 











Upwards of 7,0001. have been subscribed by wealthy Hebrews 
towards defray ing the expense of an ission, which Sir Moses Montefiore 
has undertaken, to Alexandyia, for the purpose of aiding and protecting 
the persecuted Jews of Damascus. 

Mr. Colquhoun, an English ge 
now stationucd in the Bo 
Turkish authorities at Eski B 
after a fatiguing ride, went to t 
a great distance from any habitation : 
Aga and other Turkish authorities, \ 
attempted to put them in the stocks 


collection of animals in the Regent 





and two officers of the Dido, 
been grossly maletreated by the 
, uear Adrianople. These gentlemen, 
in the river, in a most retired spot, 
there they were surprised by the 
vho beat them most cruelly, and 
first trampling on the firman with 
which those gentlemen were provided. Fortunately for our country- 
men, a Greek interfered in their behalf, and induced the Aga to desist, 
by exposing to him the illegality of his proceedings, The affair has 
been placed in the hands of Lord Ponsonby. 
The Pope is said to have sold the Laocoon and the Apollo Belvidere 


to the Emperor of itussia for nis . 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 


Lord Sraniey is carrying his Irish Registration Bill through the 
Comniitiee of the House of Commons, in the face of the most deter- 
mined and keen opposition from te Ministerial party. 

Last night, when the motion for going into Committee on the bill 
had been read from the Chair, Mr. SLANEY suggested a compromise : 
he would offer no opposition to the consideration of the bill in Com- 
mittee, and would not the Conservatives make some concession ? 

Mr. O'Coxnewt, in deference to Mr. Slaney, refrained from pressing 
the “ insiruction”’ of which he had given notice. 

The House being in Commitiee, the second, or “ interpretation ” 

w of opposition from Mr. O’ConNneLL. 
ject of a protracted debate. It required 
ise, possession of the property on which 
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clause, was agreed to, after as 

The third clause was the s 
from the claimant of the fran 
he made his claim, for tw: C 
July; but Lord Svaniey agreed to substitute six months for twelve 
months. Lord Morrern then moved to insert “his registry” in the 
place of “20th of July.” This motion raised the question of annual 
or quarterly registration: and Lord Sraniey distinetly declared, that 
if the amendment were carricd, 1 consider that the Committee 
decided against annual registr: ch was the basis of his bill— 
the principle on which its enti nery was framed; and he would 
in that case proceed no further wii 

On this understanding the Members went to the division ; when there 
appeared— 















For the original clause .........csccosssssovsecees 275 
For Lord Morpeth’s amendinenit ..........6066+ 271 
Conservative majority.......e0....6 4 


Lord Srantry wished to proceed with the next clause; but Mr. 
Home objected; and the Comnittce rose, to sit again on Thursday next. 

In the early part of the evening, the report on the Weaver Churches 
Bill was brought up; a m: ty of 227 to 157 voting against Mr. 
Epwanp Joun STaniry’s ¢ hat it be brought up that day 
three months. It was agreed t lebate on the question of receiv- 
ing the report should be adjourned to Monday. 


was done in either ] 










No other business, requiring notice, Touse. 
Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England from 31st March to 23d June 1840— 
LIABILITINS. 
Circulation ......... £16,871,000 
Deposits 7,122,000 


Securities 


Bullion 





4,434,000 


£26,836,000 








£22,993,000 


The Paris papers received this morning are bare of news. 





We learn from the Guiana Tim 
tohand, that the “ gentlemen of the colony, both planters and others,” 
had agreed to tax themselves to the extent of 2 per cent. on their in- 
comes to raise an immigration-fund ; and that from 20,0001. to 30,000/, 
would speedily be procured. ' 


‘Ive ealendar mouths previous to the 20th of 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcuanGe, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

There has been a considerable pressure for money during the week and a 
consequent depression of the prices of the Government Sccurities ; all the Eng- 
lish Funds having at one time been at quotations 3 per cent. below those 7 
last Saturday. ‘To-day, the demand for money has been considerably dimi- 
nished, and a reaction of 4 per cent. has occurred. Consols for Account 
which have been as low as 91}, are to-day at 913; Reduced Three per Cents, 
which were at 914, are to-day 913; while Reduced Three-and-a-half per Cents. 
have advanced from 99§, the lowest quotation of the week, to 100. here haye 
been several small sales of Bank Stock, and it has fallen from 176, the quota- 
tion of last week, to 174}: there is a slight reaction to-day, and the price is 
again quoted at 175. We are not aware of any particular cause for this de- 
cline; as, whatever may be the proceedings of the Parliamentary Committee now 
sitting upon the affairs of the Bank, they are not generally known; and we are 
rather inclined to refer the present depression to a growing belief among 
the shareholders, that the necessities of the Corporation will compel the Di- 
rectors to a further diminution of the annual dividend. The premium upon 
Exchequer Bills has been as low as 22s., being a decline of 6s. from the highest 
price of last week ; but it has since improved, and is to-day again quoted at 
23s, to 25s. It was announced to-day that the London agents of the Com- 
mercial Bank of England had refused payment of the draughts of that establish- 
ment, and that it had suspended payment. This Bank, the chief office of 
which is at Manchester, and which it is understood has eighteen branches in 
connexion with it, las been for some days in difficulties ; and the fact of its 
stoppage has therefore crcated no surprise. It is an establishment of recent 
origin, with a large nominal capital, but upon which only 52. per share has been 
paid up; and its operations have been chiefly confined to the district of which 
Manchester is the centre, where the pressure arising from its stoppage will 
be very severely felt. 

While upon the subject of Joint Stock Banks, we may refer to the success of 
the establishments of this description connected with Australia. A meeting 
of the shareholders of the Union Bank of Australia was held yesterday ; when 
a dividend of 18s. per share was declared for the half-year just ended; and it 
was resolved to augment the capital of the Company by one half. The divi- 
dend now advertised, in addition to one of 14s. per share paid in the carly part 
of the year, is after the rate of 9 per cent. per annum upon the capital em- 
ployed. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions have been chiefly confined to Spanish 
South American Securities. Some surprise has been expressed that the agent of 
the Venezuelan Government has not yet published officially the communication 
recently reccived from that Republic, conveying its acquiescence in the terms 
proposed by the Committee of Bondholders for the liquidation of the over-due 
dividends of the Columbian Bonds. The terms offered and said to be agreed 
to are as follows—That the Republic shall pay a dividend of 2 per cent. upon 
its portion of the Columbian Debt, for a period of five years, and that the divi- 
dend shall thereafter be augmented by 4 per cent. in every succeeding year, 
until it amount to 6 per cent., which it will do in twenty-one years. It is also 
proposed to convert all arrears of dividend into a Deferred Stock, to commence 
bearing an interest of 1 per cent. after ten years, increasing at the rate of 4 per 
cent. in each succeeding year until such interest shall amount to 5 per cent. per 
annum; so that in scventecen years from the date of the first payment of inte- 
rest, or in twenty-seven years from the period of the conversion, the whole 
Stock will bear interest. A depression has occurred ia the price of the Bonds, 
and it has declined to 27. 

Spanish Active Stock has also been depressed, and in the course of yesterday 
was 1} per cent. lower than the closing quotation of last week. The effect of 
the favourable intelligence from the army has been counteracted by sinister 
reports from Madrid; and as speculation is thus deadened, there have been no 
buyers to take off the quantity of stock thrown upon the market. 

The Railway Shares have given way, and the prices during the weck have 
been heavy, from the pressure for money : there has beet: a reaction to-day, and 
though the quotations of last week have not been reéstablished, the improve- 
ment from the lowest quotations has been considerable. 

Saturpay, Twetve o' Crock. 

The usual monthly statement of the average Assets and Liabilities of the 
Bank of England has made its appearance: as compared with the last account, 
it exhibits a diminution in the amount of the Deposits of 124,000/. and in that 
of the Securities of 154,0007, while the Circulation has increased 104,000/. and 
the Bullion 48,0007. It was expected that the last arrival from New York 
would have brought a remittance for the dividends of the Morris Canal and 
Banking Company, which become due on the Ist July next; but such remit- 
tance has not arrived; and a meeting of the shareholders has been summoned 
for Monday next to receive a communication from the Secretary on the sub- 
ject. The prices of the English Funds are the same as yesterday. In the Fo- 
reien Market, Spanish Active Stock has been depressed as low as 259; but some 
influential purchases have since caused a reaction, and the price is now 26}. 
The other Foreign Funds are the same. Railway Shares rather firmer than 
yesterday. 





































3 per Cent. Cunsols .- shut } Belgian 5 per Cents. ..ceeee0 1045 
Ditto for Account ..... .. 913% | Columbian 6 per Cents ..... 264 274 
8 per Ceut. Reduced ........ 913 2 | Danish 3 per Cents .....266- 79 80 
3h per Cent. Ditto........ .» 99% 3 | Dutch 2¢ per Cents......... 54% 
New 34 per Ceuts. . .e. shut | Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 35} 4 
Bank Stock ....00.. .» 1744 5 | Ditto 3 per Ceuts ....eceeeee 24i t 
Lxchequer Bills ... . 4pm. Russian 5 per Cents 

ludia Stock .. . shut | Spanish (Active) ....0..0666 268 


Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 76% 74 | 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


22d, Honduras, Weller, from New South Wales; 24th, 














Arvived—At Gravesend, Jun: 
Charles Grant, Pitcairn, from China; Conrad, Campbell, from Singapore ; and Lord 
Lynedech, Stead, from the Cape. At Deal, 24th, Auriga, Ross; and Cygnet, Dalston, 
in” Rs Joily, from Bengal; and Abbots- 











from Van Dien 
ford, Hicks, tre } gusson, Robertson, frem Ceylon, 
At Bristol, 2lst, St. George, Wiliams, fiom Bengal. At St. Helena, May 6th, Jane 
brown, Wyllie, from Singapore; Sth Vibelia, Pentreath, from London; 10th, Sir E. 
3; llth, Thames, Marquis, from China; Morning Star, 
y.» Mackwood, from Ceylon; 12th, Buteshire, Currie, from 
3 se'shire, Jackson, from ditto; Jolin Marsh, Hawkins, from China; 
Thompsou; and Argyra, Reed, from Mauritius. At Van Diemen’s Land, 
Colombia, Wakeman, from Liverpool; and Brankenmoor, Smith, from Loudon. At 
New Sonth Wales, Feb. llth, Drummore, Mylne, from Liverpool; Lord Eldou, 
Worrall, from London; and Crescent, Goldie, from Dublin; 14th, Euretta, Darley; 
and Transfer, Trout, from London ; aud 2¢th, Henry Porcher, ——, from Liverpool. 

Saled—From Liverpool, June 2ist, John-o’-Gaunt, Robinson, for China; 24th, 
Aun, Salkeid, for Bombay ; and Caledonia, Lawsvn, for Bengal. 
Sarurpay Morning 
Arrived—In the Downs, Jane Brown, Wyllie, from Singapore. 


1, M.S. E}phinstone 
Saicomb, 25th 















THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, June 26.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. J. H. Gray, from the 15th 
Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Keown, who exchanges. 7th Drag. Guards—Lieut. W. 
S. Greene, from halt- pay 54th Foot. to be Paymaster, vice N. Armstrong, who retires 
upon half-pay. 10th Light Drags.—Licut. W. Armstrong, from the 6th Drags. to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Rowley, dec. Uth Light Drags.—Capt. J. C. W. Vivian, 
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from the 20th Foot, to be Capt. vice J. Tomlinson, who retires upou half-pay_unat- 
tached. 15th Light Drags.—Licut. H. Keown, from the Ist Dr Guards «0 be Lieut. 
vice Gray. who exchanges. Ist or Grenadier Foot Guards—Assist.- Surg. 'G. Brown to 
be Battalion-Surg. vice John, promoted; C. Nicoll, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Brown.- 20th Foot—Capt. R. Doyne, from hhalf-pay unattached, to be*¢ apt. vice 
Vivian, appointed to the Lith Light Drags.; Lieut. Lord M. Kerr, to be Capt. by pur- 

_ vice Doyne, who retires; Ensign H. W. Masterson, to be Lieat. by p irchiase, 
rice Lord M. Kerr; S. T. Williams, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Masterson. 
26th Foot—C. H. Rhys, Gent. to be Eusigu, by purchase, vice Auderson, whose appoint- 
ment has been cancelled. 28th Foot—Lieut. T. Banbury, from the 60th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Love, who exchanges. 60th Foot—Lieut. FE. M. Love, from ti g 
to be Lieut. vice Bunbury, who exchanges. 64th Foot—-Ensign the Hon. G. 
Yelverton, to be Lieutenant, . without purchase, vice Collinsou, deceased ; Gentlem 1! 
Cadet Archbald Tisdall, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, vice Yelverton. 
924 Foot—Licut. J. T. Hope to be Adjt. vice Moylan, whe resigns the Adjutancy only. 
44th Foot—Lieut. R. Walsh to be Ad t. vice Frascr, who resigns the Aciut wey only. 
7oth Fe ot--Cupt. A. A. Browne, from half-pay unatt whed, to Le Capt. vice W. Sutton, 
exchanges; Lieut. W. Lucas to be Capt. by purchase, vice Browne, who retires; 
ga H, W. Goodwyn, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lucas; C. Machen, Gent. to 




































who 
Ensi 
Ensign, by purchase. vice Goodwyn. 
Brevet—Capt. R. Doyne, of the 20th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 
Hospital StaT—Assist.-Surg. Patric 
be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Balf , appointed to the Grenadier Guards. 
Memorandum—The promotion of Ensign F. Mundell, of the 69th Foot, to a Lieu- 
icy in the Ist. West India Regt. and the appouitment of Mr. 11. V. Mandell to th 
iev in the 69th Foot, in succession, as stated in the Gazette of the 17th of April 
! T) ame of the Ensign appointed to the 45th Fcot, on the 
ot Bowes. 



























are cancelled, he su 
19th of June 1840, is Bowes 
Orrick oF OrpNance, June y—Second Cupt. F. Warde to be 
Capt. vice A. Wright. retired on fall pay; First Lient. J. E. Dupuis, to be Second Capt. 
view Warde ; Second Lieut. T. Knox to be First Lieut. vice Dupuis; Second Cap : 
B. lagilby to be Capt. vie 2. Sheppard, retired ou lali-pay; First Lieut. J. Low to 
be Second Capt. vice Ingilby; Second Lieut. C.W. Younghusband to be t Lieut. 
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THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
HIS MAJESTY’S LAST WILL AND ADVICE TO HIS SUCCESSOR. 
Official—To the Minister of State. 

I order two precious documents to be published, which, according to the will 
of my late Royal father and Sovereign, were put into my hands on the day of 
his death; one of which is headed “ My last Will,” and the other begins wi 
the words “On you, my dear Frederick ;” both of which are in his own hand 
writing, and dated Ist December 1837. 

The heroic King of our great period is departed, and gone to his rest by the 
side of the bitterly-lamented and never-to-be-forgotten.* I pray to God, the 
ruler of hearts, that he will cause the love of the people which supported Fre- 
derick William the Third in the hour of danger, which cheered him in old age, 
and allayed the bitterness of death, to pass to me, his son and successor, who 
am resolved, with the help of God, to walk in my father’s ways. Let my 
people pray with me for the preservation of the blessings of peace, that pre- 
cious jewel which he gained for us with the sweat of his brow, and cherished 
with truly parental care. ‘Chis 1 know—should that jewel ever be in danger, 
which God forbid, my people will rise up like one man at my call, as his people 
did at His call. 

Such a people is worthy and qualified to hear royal words like these, which 
are here subjoined, and will perceive that I cannot mark the commencement of 
my reign by any more worthy act than the publication of these. 

Sans Souci, 17th June 18-40. FrRepertcK WILLIAM. 














My last Will. 
“ My time in trouble, my hope in God.” 

On thy blessing, Lord, ail depends, grant it me now also for this work. 

When this my last will shall come to the sight of my ardently beloved 
children—of my dear Augusta, and my other beloved relations—I shall no more 
be among them, but be in the number of the departed. May they, when they 
see the well-known inscription, “ Remember the departed,” * remember me too 
in love. 

May God bea merciful and gracious judge to me, and receive my spirit, which 
I commend to his hands. Yes, Father, into thy hands I. commit my spirit. In 
another world thou wilt unite us all again, (may thou in thy mercy find us 
worthy of it!) for the sake of thy dear Son, Christ our Saviour. By the same 
decree of God I have had to undergo heavy and hard trials, as well as in what 
personally concerned me, especially when, seventeen years ago, he deprived 
me of that which was the dearest to me, as by the events which so heavily 
afflicted my dear country. But, on the other hand, God (eternal thanks to him 
for it!) has permitted me to live te witness glorious and happy events. Among 
the first I reckon, above all, the struggles gloriously endured in 1813, 1814, and 
1815, to which the country owes its restoration. Among the latter, the happy and 
consolatory, I especially reckon the cordial love and attachment and the prosperity 
of my children, as well as the especially unlooked-for providence of God in having 
given me in my fifth decennium, a companion for life, whom I feel myself bound 
publicly to acknowledge as a model of faithful and tender attachment. My 
true, sincere, and last thanks, to all who have served the state and me with 
judgment and fidelity. My true, sincere, and last thanks, to all who were 
devoted to me with affection, fidelity, and by their personal attachment. I for- 
give all my enemies ; even those who, by malicious language and writings, or by 
deliberate misrepresentations, have endeavoured to deprive me of the confidence 
of my people, which is my greatest treasure, but, God be thanked, very seldom 
with success. Freperick WiLLIAM. 

Berlin, lst Dee. 1827. 

To you, my dear Frederick, the burden of the Government now comes, 
with the whole weight of its responsibility. By the position in which I have 
now placed you in respect to this charge, you are better prepared for it than 
many other successors to thrones. It is now your part to fulfil my just hopes 
and the expectation of the country—at least to endeavour to do so. Your 
principle and feelings are a security to me that you will be a father to your 
subjects. 

Beware, however, of the love of innovation, now so general; beware of im- 
practicable theories, so many of which are now in vogue; but at the same 
time, beware of an almost equally fatal, obstinate predilection for what is old; 
for it is only by avoiding these two schools that really useful changes proceed. 

The army is now in aremarkally good condition; since its reorganization it 
has fulfilled my expectations; as in war, so also in peace. May itnever lose sight 
of its high destination: but may the country likewise never forget what it 
owes to it. 

Do not neglect to provide for, as far as lics in your power, concord among all 
the European powers; but, above all, may Prussia, Nussia, and Austria never 
separate from each other. Their union is to be regarded as the keystone of the 
great European Alliance. 

My dearly-beloved children all give me reason to expect that they will dis- 
tinguish themselves by a useful, active, moral, pure, and godly life; for that 
alone can bring down blessings ; and in my last hours this shall give me comfort. 

May God guard and protect my dear country. May God guard and protect 
our homes, now and for ever. May he bless you, my dear son, and your 
government: may he grant you strength and judgment to carry it on, and 
give you conscientious counsellors and servants, and loyal subjects. Amen! 

FREDERICK WILLIAM. 








Berlin, 1st December 1827. 
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TOPICS OF THE DA 
zy 
FETISH. 
In Captain Owen's Narrative of his Surveying Voyages on the coast 
of Africa, we find the following incident of a Fetish dance narrated— 

“ King Passel suddenly exclaimed—‘ Now you laugh too much; Fetish e 
come!’ and sure enough forthwith rushed irom the house amongst the per- 
formers a most extraordinary figure. This was a man mounted upon stilts, at 
least six feet above the ground, on which he moved with as much facility as if 
upon the most active pair of legs. His face was hid by a large white mask, 
with 2 red ball o each cheek and on his chin; his eyebrows and the under 
part of his nose being painted of the same colour. Over his forehead was a 
ycllow vizor, with a string of small brass bells tied across ornamented with alli- 
gators’ teeth, and a confused display of feathers, blades of grass, and elephants’ 
hairs. From the top of his head the skin of a monkey hung down his back, 
| having atlixed to its tail a wire with a large sheep-bell attached to the end, 
which kept constantly ringing. His body, legs, and arms, were completely en- 
veloped in a number of folds of the native grass-cloth, through which he grasped 
in either hand a quantity of alligators’ teeth, lizards’ skins, fowls’ bones, feathers, 
and hairs; altogether reminding one of the attributes of Obi, the dread of the 
slave-owners of Jamaica. * * * Tat first imagined that this exhibition 
was got up for our amusement, but was soon undeceived ; for when, under this 
impression, I inquired of a bystander what man it was that performed the cha- 
racter, he answered, with a look of astonishment at my ignorance— E no 
man; noman de same as him, he be de Dible.’ Still being a little sceptical as 
to their believing this themselves, I asked in an unconcerned manner, ‘ In 
what house does he live?’ * What, what! Fetish, I tell you, be Dible; e no 
catch house, e lib in dat wood,’—pointing to a gloomy-looking grove skirtin3 
the back of the village.” 

Philosophers tell us that idolatry may survive the worship of 
mere material idols of wood or stone. An imaginary aggregate of 
attributes, a cosmological dream, or a pet crotchet respecting the 
regeneration of society, may each be made the recipient of that 
adoration and faith which are due only to the unimaginable First 
Cause. So with the art of frightening men into obedience by parading 
a terrible spectre before them: the art of Fetish government long 
survives the period of civilization when men can be awed by bug- 
bears palpable to sense. And in like manner as the unsubstantial 
idols of the imagination cannot be undeified by the same simple 
process that enabled Daniel to disprove the godhead of the idol 
Bel, so the fear of intellectual Fetishes is more difficult to dispel 
than the fear of the mummers who haunt the coast of Africa. 
When the idol is broken or the Fetish stripped, their reigns re- 
spectively are at an end: but our imaginings seem almost to parti- 
cipate of the all but imperishable nature of the spirit in which 
they are engendered. .... 

....+.. “Spirits that live throughout, 
Vital in every part ; not as frail man, 

In entrails, heart, or head, liver or reins; 
Cannot but by annihilating die, 

Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive no more than ean the fluid air.” 

Most English Governments within our recollection have been 
tolerable proficients in the art of dressing up Fetishes. Tom 
Paine, Bonaparte, the Jacobins, the Roman Catholics—that is, 
not the person or persons vulgarly known by these names, but cer- 
tain raw-head-and-bloody-bones combinations of incompatible cha- 
racteristics, te which one or other of these names were attached—have 
all done good service in their turn. In the art of getting up Fetish 
dances, the present Ministers do not seem to be inferior to any of 
| their predecessors. With infinite address they for a series of 
| years frightened the Tories out of Downing Street, by crying 
| ¢ O’Connell’s coming!” and the people at large from prying too 
| closely into their own doings, by bawling “ There are the Tories”! 
But their invention is on the wane. ‘These two Fetishes have lost 
their power: the Fetish-masters have been too often seen flirting 
ip public places with the one, and hob-nobbing at dinner with the 
other, to admit of their being able to persuade the veriest dullard 
that they themselves fear them. A Fetish that has been seen 
taking a social glass with its exhibiter, is no longer of any use. 
| The Whigs, however, have still one Fetish left—the King of Hano- 
| ver !—and, from the merciless way in which they use it, leaving it not 

a moment's repose, pulling the strings that make it grin horribly at 
| the public, morning, noon, and night, to the imminent risk of wear- 
ing it threadbare, we suspect it is their only one. 
ITad the abuse of the King of Hanover’s name by the Whigs 
been merely—like most of the doings of these gentry—in bad taste, 
we should scarcely have noticed it. But we think it pregnant with 
mischievous consequences. So far as politics go, we are no very 
ardent admirers of King Ernest: he has, we believe, been the 
bold and persevering opponent of every Liberal measure carried or 
discussed in his day. [lis character in Hanover shows him to be a 
dangerous because an active and a courageous despot. We should 
reerct much to sce a sovereign of such a character oceupy the British 
throne. But considerations of this kind form an almost impalpable 
ingredient in the incessant hooting and chattering with which the 
Whigs assail the King of Hanover. Somehow or other, prejudice 
resting upon no substantial grounds, no established facts, exists in 
the popular mind of this country against the fifth son of GrorGE 
the Third. Of this the Whigs avail themselves lustily, by inuendo 
| or by broad assertion to lay at his door every atrocity that might 

grace a villain of the Minerva Press. We have in abundance dark 

hints regarding his private life, scarcely ambiguous hints of the lengths 
' towhich a recklessambition may carry him. The objectionable states- 
man cannot be seen for the picture of the terrible man. Now let us 
for a moment suppose—a supposition we make with great reluc- 
tance—that by some accident his Majesty should succeed to the 
throne of these kingdoms. ‘The public imagination will have been 
excited by these pictures of a monster; but the public mind will not 
‘ haye been prepared to struggle against the encroachments of the ar- 
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bitrarily-disposed King. The dark suspicions cast around King Er- 
NEST are too unsubstantial to endure probing. They will crumble to 
pieces in the inquirer’s hand. His private character will remain, 
the not uncommon one of a gentleman, who, having sown his wild 
oats, has sobered down (more by the influence of years than prin- 
ciples) into a very companionable sort of person, who is on the whole 
rather a favourite in his domestic circle. The attempt to injure an 
unpopular statesman by attacks directed more against his private 
than his political character, will react in his favour. Those who 
have been taught to fear him on personal grounds alone, will tole- 
rate him on personal grounds alone. 





They will endure his despotic | 


tendencies, because they find him a tolerably decent, and indeed | 


pleasant domestic character. And this will have been the doing 
of the Whigs; who, instead of inculcating sound political prin- 
ciple, have busied themselves in spreading defamatory gossip. 

This is the necessary consequence of seeking to terrify men into 
submission by parading a Fetish before them. If you teach men 
that certain actions tend to their advantage and others to their dis- 
advantage, you make them wise. If you render them capable of 
feeling moral beauty, you render them amiable. But if you only 
deter them from certain courses by planting a bugbear in their way, 
mere curiosity will lure them into the forbidden paths the moment 
the scarecrow is removed. 

Should the King of Hanover by any chance ascend the throne of 
Britain, it would not surprise us, who entertain towards his person 
a perfectly neutral feeling, to find ourselves in active opposition to 
his Government, and many who are at present his most virulent 
defamers doing the dirty work of his Ministers. 





PRICE OF CORN: APOLOGY FOR THE 
LANDOWNERS. 


Conscious of the ugly aspect of the present high price of common 
food, the Corn-law advocates evince anxiety to discourage too free 
a handling of that tender topic. The Morning Post quotes and is 
vexed by the following truthful paragraph in last week’s Spec- 
tator— 

“This is a very important period of the year in reference both to agricultural 
and commercial prospects. We have seen cheering accounts of the growing 
crops, and statements of an opposite character. The generally fine weather 
of April and May has undoubtedly done much to counteract the deplorable 
consequences of a wet autumn; but much of the grain sown last year will never 
yield an average crop, and the spring-sown wheat must come late into the 
granary. These facts influence the market. Fine wheat sold in Mark Lane 
on Monday last for 79s. a quarter; and that holders generally anticipate a 
short supply, appears from the tendency of prices to ‘look up.’ A month ago 
the price of ‘superfine’ wheat was 74s. a quarter. Always bear in mind that 
the demand annually increases whatever the supply. There are half: a million 
more stomachs to fill in 1840 than in 1839.” 

Our censor in the Post not only alleges that this statement is 
“biassed,” but insinuates a dishonest motive in making it— 

“ This statement is made under the head of a summary of the weck’s news. 
We think we have reason to complain that it gives a biassed, not to say a dis- 
honest, view of the matters touched upon in the paragraph. The prospects of 
the coming crop are gencrally very good. They are considerably better than 
the average prospects at this time of the year. It is very true that in our 





climate we cannot conclude from good prospects of the crop now that there will | 


certainly be good results. The ripening, and the reaping, have yet to take 
place ; and without favourable weather for these processes, we cannot have an 
abundant crop. But for so far the promise is exceedingly good, and it is but 
fair so to regard it. To pronounce positively upon the result of the present 
season, is only for those who can tell positively what sort of weather we shall 
have for the next ten weeks. By the end of that time we shall know all 
about it. 

“ What sort of fairness is it to represent fine wheat as sclling at 79s. the quarter, 
with a tendency of prices to look up, when, by reference tothe market-news at the 
end of the same journal, we find that last market-day fine wheat was sold at 
from 64s. to 6&s., and superfine from 70s. to 78s., while the average price for 
the week is set down at 67s. 10d.? Possibly some remarkable samples, for 
some special purpose, may have fetched 79s. the quarter; but the writer of the 
paragraph must have very well known that the wheat generally used for the 
‘ood of the people was not within 12s. of that price.” 

With respect to the coming crop it is useless to bandy contra- 
diction: as the Morning Post says, at the end of ten weeks “ we 
shall know all about it.” But in the meanwhile observe, that our 
contemporary is content with mere assertion of the “ exceedingly 
good promise ;” whilst we could refer to the unpropitious sowing- 
season in autumn, and to the indications which the market affords, 
in support of the other theory.* 

And this brings us to prices. The Morning Post finds that in 
our summary of news we quoted the price of fine wheat on Monday 
the 15th at 79s., while in our own account of the market of Friday 
the 19th “superfine” was set down at 78s., and “fine” at from 
64s. to 68s. : and then says our contemporary, “ what sort of fair- 
ness” is this? As to the words “fine” and “superfine,” it is 
useless to quibble about them; for it is manifest that we intended 
to quote the highest price for the best quality in both cases. The 
Mark Lane report of Monday the 15th gave the highest price of 
wheat called “fine” at 79s. a quarter; and on referring to our own 
tables a month ago, we found the price of the same quality—that is, 
the best, and in our nomenclature “ superfine”—74s. ‘True, 78s. 
was the price of Friday in our own tables of Friday, but the refer- 
ence was to the price of Monday. The Spectator’s tables are cor- 
rected on Saturday morning, from the returns of Friday ; and the 
paragraph which forms the basis of the charge of unfairness was 
written previously. This, however is of small moment. It is of 
more consequence to ascertain what is really paid for the best wheat. 

The Morning Post wishes it to be believed that 79s. is a very 

* Yesterday, the reports of the growing crops, received in Mark Lane from 
the country, were not so favourable as they had been, and the market was 
very firm, 


| trade “do not take this direction !” 





rare and uncommon price, which “ possibly” may be given for 
“‘some remarkable samples, for some specia! purpose.” We can 
assure him, that were such the fact, no general conclusion should 
have been drawn from it in our columns. That it is a very com= 
mon price throughout the country for the best wheat, we shall 
prove by reference to reports of provincial markets, all of them 
taken from papers received within the last ten days. 

The price of wheat of good quality at Haddington, 72s. to 785. - 
at Wakefield, 68s. to 75s.; at Chester, 90s.; at Shrewsbury, 68s. 
to 80s.; at Worcester, 60s, to 80s.; at Exeter, 72s. to 80s.; at 
Reading, 60s. to 79s.; and for the Home Counties the Mark Lane 
price, as we have seen, varies from 68s. to 79s. 

In several places where the selling-price is not given in the re- 
turns, an advance is recorded,—namely, at Newcastle-upon-T yne, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and York. These are precisely the 
parts of the country where it is most desirable that food should be 
cheap. 

Enough has been stated to refute the hypothesis that 79s. is an 
uncommonly high price for wheat. As to the averages, it is well 
known that the vast quantity of bad corn brought to market de- 
presses them materially ; and, keeping this fact in view, we may 
safely conclude that when the average is only a fraction under 68¢., 
the quantity sold ata much higher price is very large. When the 
present Corn-laws were enacted, 60s. was assumed to be a remu- 
nerating price; yet now, when the average is 67s. 10d., the protect- 
ing-duty is 18s. 8d. 

The Morning Post thinks nobody can be so simple as to forget 
that the demand annually increases because the population in- 
creases; but the supporters of Corn-laws write and legislate as 
though the fact was not present to their minds— 

“ The same truth, however, applies to every thing else as well as wheat. 
Every year there is a greater demand for iron, and tin, and lead, and soap, and 
leather: but we do not find that ironmasters, or the owners of mines of tin 
and lead, or soap-boilers, or curriers, are persecuted and abused because there 
are duties upon the importation of these things from abroad.” 

True ; but if the soap-boilers and curriers, having a monopoly 
like the landlords, were unable to meet an increasing demand for 
their commodities, their season of persecution would not be far off. 
The landholders cannot satisfy the demand for bread. We do not 
impute ¢his to them as a crime, but charge them with an abuse of 
their predominant influence in the Legislature by preventing resort 
to foreign markets. 

But, says the Post, the supply of food might easily be increased— 

“ We cannot increase the limits of our soil, but we can most prodigiously in- 
crease the productiveness of our soil, and in so doing arrive at that grand desi- 
deratum, the employment of that which appears to be at present a ‘ redundant 
population.’ There is not an acre of good ground in England which by supe- 
rior cultivation might not be made to produce a great deal more than it now 
does ; and there are millions of acres producing next to nothing, which the 
labour of men’s hands would cause to produce more than enough of food for the 
labourers upon them.” 

Then why not introduce superior cultivation, employ the redun- 
dant population, and produce more food ? Why, forsooth, because 
“ somehow or another,” the ‘ views” of the advocates of free 
Mr. Cospen can stop the 
Duke of Newcastxe from cultivating his waste ground or manuring 
his corn-fields ? or perhaps the Free-trade party have the ascend- 
ancy in the Legislature, or are likely to acquire it before the land- 
owners have the opportunity of improving their estates or raising 2 
sufficiency of wheat ? 

The opponents of Corn-laws have never charged the lords of the 
soil with greater folly and indifference to their own and the country’s 
welfare, than the Morning Post imputes to then— 

“ But if the welfare and security of this country, and this people, were looked 
to—if the employment and comfort of our own labourers were, as it ought to 
be, the leading consideration with those who attend to matters of trade and 
domestic management—then would we sce the improvement of agriculture, and 
of our waste lands, steadily proceed.” 

“ Still harping on my daughter.” These tyrannical Free-trade 
men beat down the impotent landowners! ‘The landed aristocracy 
are snubbed and subdued by the Manchester men !—This is too 
absurd. The landed interest ride rough-shod over all other in- 
terests. They hold firm and undoubted sway in Parliament, and 
have been strong enough to maintain the Corn-laws during seasons 
of suffering, caused to a great extent by dearness of food. And 
now it is pretended that they cannot accomplish the benevolent 
designs of cultivating waste-lands and employing the labouring 
classes, because the views of those who call themselves “im- 
provers,” and advocate free trade, “do not take that direction” !— 
Oh, oh! 





THE LONDON LIBRARY. 

Anovt two months ago we solicited attention to a prospectus cir- 
culated by a committee of gentlemen who were actively engaged in 
the necessary arrangements for instituting by subscription a public 
library, from which books might under proper restrictions be taken 
out by the shareholders to read at home. A very interesting meet- 
ing was held at Freemason’s Tavern on Wednesday last, for the 
purpose of taking the necessary preliminary steps for realizing the 
idea suggested in that prospectus. ; 

There can be no doubt of the success of the undertaking, if set 
about with average intelligence and activity. ‘There is a sufficient 
public interested in establishing and supporting such a library. 
The professional littérateurs of London, alone, are sufficiently nu- 
merous for that purpose ; and there is not one of them but must 
have felt again and again how much something of the kind is 
wanted here. The library of the British Museum is, by the ne- 
cessity of its nature, accessible only to a limited number, and ac 
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cessible in a manner that renders it of comparatively little 
use to many students. It is not every man that can concen- 
trate his attention in a crowd; and it is not every literary 
man that can conform his hours of study to those during 
which this great national collection is open. Again, the ob- 


ject of the circulating libraries is to cater for the use of that | 


class of readers which reads because it is the fashion, or because | 


one likes to know something about the books one hears mentioned 
insociety. The call of the subscribers to circulating libraries is 
for “ new books, and ever more new books.” It is not for the in- 
terest of the keeper of a circulating library to lay out money in 
the purchase of what are called standard works, or even to occupy 


much of his time with keeping in good condition the stock (such | 


as it is) that gradually accumulates on his hands. He must please 
the mass of his customers: he cannot sacrifice himself in order to 
satisfy the demands of real students who come to him craving for 
forgotten books. Hence, most of the latter class of readers who 
subscribe to a circulating library, when they call for books which 
are rather antiquated, find (although the names are in the cata- 
logue) that their effort is somewhat akin to the calling of “ spirits 
from the vasty deep.” ‘ Book clubs,” as they are termed, are 
merely a modification of circulating libraries—a new and ingenious 
device for keeping the lackadaisical au courant of the very newest 
of new publications. 

None of these institutions can adequately supply the need of the 
student in the real sense of the word—the amateur or professional 
man of letters. He requires to have free access to the writings 
of the oldest and of the most recent authors. He requires to have 
them all to himself, where he may be ¢ofis ix illis : he needs them 
in his closet, with nobody to spy. It is for this class—for your 
men of huge, undying hunger for books—that such a library as it 
is now contemplated to establish is wanting. What the founders 
of “the London Library” undertake, is to give the world another 
example of the power of codperation. As “ the clubs” enable 
bachelors of small income to keep as good a cook as a lord, the 
London Library will enable littérateurs, with their proverbially 
limited means, to keep a better library than the richest individual. 

It appears to us impossible for any one who runs over these sug- 
gestions in the most cursory manner, to void coming to the con- 
clusion, that there is a public urgently in need of such a library as 
we have been speaking of; that this public has the power to fur- 
nish itself with such a library; that so far from the ground of this 
library being preoccupied by kindred institutions already existing, 
it is, in the present state of society, a necessary complement to 
them. ‘The London Library and the circulating libraries, so far 
from being rivals, are indispensable allies. Mr. Corrurn or Mr. 
Bent ey could tell how efficient the circulating libraries are in 
insuring a certain amount of sale to any new book. And the 
authors kept at work by those gentlemen can tell how ne- 
cessary something like the London Library is to enable them to 
furnish the incessant craving of “ the reading public” for new books. 
Not to speak it profancly, booksellers are the capitalists of “ the 
trade”; authors its operatives; the London Library their work- 
shop; and the circulating libraries their principal markets. Nay, 
more—we have already stated that amateur as well as professional 
littérateurs will support “the London Library”: these incipient 
book-worms will try their young fangs on the green crop of the 
circulating libraries, but as they grow older they will take to the 
hay stored up in “the London.” The former will be recruiting- 
depots for the other. So, instead of jealousy, strife, and opposition, 


the circulating libraries and the London, if they know their own 


interests, will assist each other after a brotherly fashion. 
The respectable Committee appointed at the meeting of Wed- 
nesday will not suspect us of insinuating any doubt of their earnest- 


ness, if we take the liberty of reminding them that much depends | 


upon the way in which they set to work at the commencement. 
The success of the library depends upon its being found to answer 
the purposes of those who are to support it. Their plan must be 
broad and comprehensive: timidity will spoil every thing. Let 
them combine to furnish an all-embracing catalogue of books, as- 
sorted under numerous subdivisions; and let them proceed to fill 
up the various departments in the erder the demands of the sub- 
scribers and the amount of their funds shall suggest. 

Finally, we shall watch with interest the progress of the London 
Library, not only for the direct, but perhaps still more for the col- 
lateral advantages to be derived from its establishment. Among 
many striking things which fell from Mr. Carryxe in the piquant 
address to the meeting of Wednesday, was the following— Every 
man able to read a good book becomes a better man: he becomes 
acentre of light and order, and of just insight into the things 
around him.” This library may likewise become a light to those 
around, all the while its members are only minding their own affairs ; 
and is the more likely to become such a light, the more exclusively 
they confine themselves to the business they have immediately in 
hand. It may become a model library, and give as it were a tone 
to all who set about instituting libraries in future. With the re- 
sources and facilities to be obtained in London, it may in time be 
made a complete European library. It may become the means of 
directing public attention to what is substantially good among the 
literatures of Continental nations, instead of leaving it to flutter 
without a guide, over a wide and unknown region, picking up here 
and there not what is valuable but what is comeatable. Above 
all, by affording facilities hitherto unattainable to those who enter- 
tain the ambition of becoming ripe and complete scholars, it will 
contribute to confirm a tendency (of which we think we can already 
discern symptoms) to exchange the more superficial and epheme- 








ral character of popular literature, for one of greater depth, pre- 
cision, and manliness. 

Therefore do we, in all sincerity, bid the London Library* God 
speed. 





LAST WILL OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


Hap the late King of Prussia been an English nobleman, he would 
in all probability have been an ornament of the most aristocratical 
section of the Whig party. His testamentary advice to his suc- 
cessor is—‘ Beware of the love of innovation, now so general; be- 
ware of impracticable theories, so many of which are now in vogue ; 
but at the same time, beware of an almost equally fatal obstinate 
predilection for what is old: for it is only by avoiding these two 
schools that really useful changes proceed.” We could fancy we heard 
‘arl Grey or the Marquis of Lanspownr speaking. The sentiment 
is just—but utterly inadequate to serve asa guide. It is true that a 
love of novelty for the sake of novelty is dangerous; it is true that 
besotted adherence to the old is dangerous; but what are the 
marks by which we are to distinguish the innovation which must be 
adopted from that which must be rejected? The sentence we 
have quoted is one of those saws in which well-meaning inability 
so much delights to clothe itself. 

The sentence is characteristic of the penman. The late King 
of Prussia ranked higher as a moral than as an intellectual charac 
ter. Tis tastes were pure, simple, and dignified. His disposition 
was affectionate. He had a deep and abiding sense of duty; 
taking no step without a full sense of the responsibility which at- 
tended it. But he was not one who could read the signs of the 
times, and adapt himself beforehand to coming events; although 
he had the good sense to acquiesce in what was inevitable. His 
courage was not so much active and enterprising, as enduring and 
indomitable. He was not a hero, a wit, or a philosopher: but he 
was a brave, honest man, and a fine specimen of the hereditary 
king of a limited monarchy. He will make no striking figure in 
history, for he had few salient points: more dazzling and more in- 
fluential minds will distract attention from him: and indeed, it is 
only those who, living in the same time and under the same cir- 
cumstances, have had their feelings and opinions cast in a similar 
mould, who can thoroughly feel his worth. But the more inti- 
mately he was known and understood, the more was he beloved. 

Prussia is in our day the most important portion of Germany. 
Austria represents the vis inertie of that great family ; Prussia its 
active intelligence. The impress stamped upon the institutions 
and spirit of Prussia by the master mind of “Freperick the 
Only,” yet gives form and pressure to the state he made. FREDE- 
Rick the Great yet lives and wields the energies of Prussia, and 
will wield those of Germany. With a feeling of honest pride, 
Freperick WILLIAM refers to “the struggles gloriously endured in 
1813, 14, and 15 ;” for it was these struggles that established the 
nationality of Germany to an extent unknown before ; and it was 
from Prussia that the national organization, and the enthusiastic 
spirit which made that organization effective, were communicated 
to the rest of Germany. Von Srern made the army which Gnyet- 
sENAU directed and Brucner led on; and the institutions of 
Freperick made these men, and afforded them spheres of 
action. Again, in the practical business-like organization of 
her executive government, and in making her laws systematic 
and intelligible, and her tribunals efficient, Prussia is in advance 
of every European state—except perhaps France. And although 
the forms of a representative government do not exist in Prussia, 
the spirit of its institutions is essentially popular. Every child 
is educated; every male upwards of eighteen years is trained to 
arms. The “ennobled by public functions” (Déienst-adel) is 
no less if not more esteemed than the “ ennobled by birth” 
(Gebiirts-adel.) No government in Europe rests more entirely 
upon public opinion, or works more energetically through the me- 
dium of popular opinions. Throughout the land, industry has been 
thrown free from antiquated, feudal, and municipal restrictions. 
The exertions of the Government to organize its Universities and 
other literary and scientific institutions, in the manner best calcu- 
lated to render them efficient, and to attract to them that enthu- 
siastic talent without which no forms can avail, have been alike 
liberal and successful. Nor have these things been done in a 
seltish, provincial spirit. The Customs League is the foundation 
of a Germanic nation. We may question the wisdom of the 
disadvantages it imposes upon foreign industry, (although on that 
head Englishmen have little right to speak) ;_ but we cannot deny 
that its operation in Germany has been to strike down a multipli- 
city of vexatious restrictions upon internal industry and mercantile 
enterprise. Whatever name or form liberal, Protestant, progressive 
Germany, may be destined to assume, Prussia is the nucleus of that 
future state. The institutions which have assumed form and con- 
sistency in Prussia, and the spirit which animates them, render this 
inevitable, whether the Prussian Government and people are aware 
of it or not. 

The true light in which to view the late King of Prussia, is as a 
member of this energetic and high-destined nation; as a member 
to whom a conspicuous position was assigned by the accident of his 
birth in that great body corporate; but as one whose sphere and 
course of action were in a great measure chalked out for him by the 
necessity of his position. It is to his ministers, his generals, and 
his scientific men, that the lustre of Prussia in arts and arms during 
his reign is mainly owing. But it is owing to his happy disposition, 
just tastes, and unostentatious submission to the yoke laid upon 
him by his position in society, that these statesmen, warriors, and 
men of science are in their turn indebted for the ovvortunityt o 
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do what they have done. Had Freperick Wirr1am been, like 
some of his contemporaries, a bigoted stickler for every thing 
he found established, he would either have prevented the 
doing of much good, or goaded the people to violence. Had 
he been, like Joseru of Austria, a fickle lover of innovation for the 
sake of novelty, he might have attempted changes for which his 
people were notripe. He better discharged the duties of a heredi- 
tary sovereign, by putting himself in the hands of those statesmen 
who by their successful tenure and exercise of office have shown 
that the mass of the nation was with them. There is not much 
opportunity for display afforded to a sovereign who adopts such a 
course, but there is often much heroism elicited in the persevering 
unostentatious discharge of the routine duties of every-day life. 
There is a moral grandeur in the patient endurance with which 
Freperick Witi1Am “hoped against hope” during the long 
period of his worst reverses, that entitled him to the gratification 
of standing foremost in the national movement which regenerated 
Germany. ‘The selection of his habitual associates vouched for 
the pure dignity of his mind ; as his whole life for his affectionate 
disposition. 

We have said that what was estimable about hin was more 
the result of disposition than intellect. This fact must serve 
to palliate his errors. It was because he was borné that he 
committed the blunders in ecclesiastical politics which disturbed 
his latter days. It was because he was borné that he did not see 
how unworthy it was of Prussia to take part in Mrerrernicn’s 
inquisitorial proceedings. It was because he was borné that we 
find him in his “last will” declaring that the union of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, “is to be regarded as the keystene of the 
great European Alliance.” As if enlightened, restless Prussia, had 
any thing in common with the King Logs of Vienna, who cannot cease 
to regard her as a revolted province. As if moral Prussia had any 
thing in common with the clever and unscrupulous runagates from 
every country of Europe, who, in the name of the Emperor of 
Russia, are employed by the mysterious councils of Providence 
to sow the wheat of civilization (along with an ample crop of tares) 
in countries not yet emerged from barbarism. 

Large allowance requires to be made in judging FreprricK 
Wu11,, on the part of those who test statesmen by a high standard 
of wisdom and probity. Born to the prejudices of a throne—called 
into action, with limited abilities, at the most trying period of a 
trying azra—he could not fail to commit many errors. But withal 
there was in him a sincerity of purpose and a kindness of heart, 
engrafted on a mind decply sensible of the responsibilities of his 
situation, and endowed with a courage which enabled him to per- 
severe in what he believed the right course, that entitle him to a 
high place among the public characters of this or any age. His 
benevolence and truthfulness gave him a right to pen on his death- 
bed a “last will” so full of homely, hearty pathos, as that which we 
this day lay before our readers: on the part of most potentates, 
such a dying speech would have been revolting hypocrisy. 





MUSIC AT MIDSUMMER. 
« The Dog-star rages—uay, ‘tis past a doubt, 
All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out.” 

Not Pore’s poetical Parnassus, but the Parnassus of the pipe and the 
string—the Parnassus, not of poetasters but of music: mongers. Lon- 
don is visited with an annual musical fever; which is found in more 
ways than one to have some connexion with the starry influences: for 
it gains its height at the time when “the Dog-star rages” and the Sun 
has climbed to his zenith, and when these luminaries are in conjune- 
tion with the earthly stars who swarm within the horizon of London. 
This is Midsummer week; and the music of the week has been Mid- 
summer madness. Besides Italian and German operas, all the concert- 
rooms in London have been in full occupation with musical perform- 
ances, at the rate of three and sometimes four a day: and all of them 
have had a fair complement of listeners. We have already exposed 
sufficiently the kind of people by whom the greater portion of these 
concerts are given, and the means by which they get audiences. This 
nuisance, during the present season, has reached such a height that we 
may hope for its abatement. Of the multitude of conceris during 
this week of their maximum, there are not above two or three that 
deserve a moment’s notice. 

The Philharmonic Society had its last concert of the season on Mon- 
day. The orchestra played two of the finest symphonies extant, 
(Mozart’s in E flat, and BezrHoven’s in D,) with their accustomed 
excellence ; but the vocal portion, as usual, was of the most common- 
place kind. ‘The only singers were Madame Dorvus Grasand Tambe- 
RINI. The former sang an air which she has already hacked through 
every benefit-concert of the season. ‘The latter, in Mozarr’s “ Non 
piu andrai,” was so imperfect and unsteady, that the orchestra were 
completely at fault, and we every instant apprehended a positive break- 
down. The only pleasant thing was the lively duet, “Dunque io 
sono,” in the Barbiere; which the majority_of the Philharmonic audi- 
ence know by heart. 

A concert for the benefit of the once famed Mrs. Satmon, got up with 
great care and pains by the members of the profession, and long and 
extensively advertised, attracted a miserably thin audience,—a result 
not very creditable, we conceive, to the public. It is true that Mrs. 
Satmon has been improvident; for her emoluments, during a long and 
brilliant career, ought to have insured to her competence, and even 
wealth. But this is not the light in which the matter ought to have 
been viewed: Mrs. Satmon was long the queen of English song—a 
sovereignty which ever since her time has remained in abeyance ; and 
her claim to grateful consideration ought not to have been forgotten 
by the professed lovers of the English school of music, especially at a 
time when that school stands so much in need of support. The pro- 
ceeds of the concert, however, as we learn from the daily papers, were 
increased by several donations; among which, was one of ten guineas 
from the Dowager Countess of Essex; being equal in amount to the do- 
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nation from the Directors of the Ancient Concerts—concerts which, for 
many years, owed their chief attraction to the talents of Mrs. SALMON 
Mr. Neate concluded a series of Pianoforte Soirées on Thursda : 
The room was crowded, and the performances greatly applauded ; a 
proof that the old school of Mozarr and BEEYHovEN is not yet 
extinct. Mr. NeArr is a pupil, and a worthy one, of BEErHoven: 
who paid him an emphatic mark of respect by dedicating to him a set 
of his Pianoforte Sonatas. ‘The famous trio of BEErHovEN in B flat 
for the pianoforte, clarinet, and violoncello, was beautifully played ; 
and Mr. Neare’s own talents as a composer were exhibited in his 
Quartet for the pianoforte and wind instruments; which, besides being 
remarkable for purity of style, has many original and striking effects. * 
Mrs. Hutnan and Mrs. W. Szaury had a concert yesterday in the 
Hanover Square Rooms; which were crowded to the doors, Mrs. 
Huiian (as Miss Carotrne Fosrer) has been long known as one of 
our most accomplished pianists; and Mrs. W. Suauin is a very good 
singer, with a sweet voice and an unpretending simplicity of style, 
which is very pleasing in these days of garish display. Mrs. Huttan 
played a Sonata by Weber, of very dificult execution, but full of melody 
and expression; forming, in this respect, a complete contrast to the 
subsequent rhapsody of Monsicur Lisazr. She also played a Duet by 
Moscurves, with her pupil, Master Russett—a very pretty and uncom- 
monly clever little boy of eight or nine years old. Miss Rainrorru 
sang an air of Mr. Hutiau’s described as being from a MS. opera. It 
was a beautiful composition, charmingly sung by the cleverest of our 
present dramatic vocalists: but what is the use of an English composer 
producing “a MS. opera” now-a-days? If Weper or Spour had the 
misfortune to be Englishmen of the present day, they would neither 
have found a theatre in which to produce their operas, performers to 
sing them, nor publishers to print them. So we fear Mr, Huuiau’s 
opera, with all its apparent merit, will remain in MS. a long time. 
MenDELssoun’s St, Paul was performed at Exeter Hall yesternight— 
being the last of the Sacred Harmonie Society’s performances for this 
season. The hall was crowded as usual; and the oratorio was exceed- 
ingly weli performed and received. 
We had almost omitted a grand concert given by M. Diner, which 
was symp‘omatie of the instability of mere fashion in music. Last 
season and the season before, M. Dinier’s name drew crowds, as 
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Liszt’s does now; but the other day his room was not above half fall. 


The lion of Jast year has been devoured by the lion of this. We could 
mention other lions, who are roaring on the other side of the Channel, 
and will of course be among us by and by. The last devours those who 
have come before him: and for our part, we should not care if they all 
devoured one another, like the Kilkenny cats. 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 

As we are desirous that our readers, musical as well as poetical, should 
keep up with and profit by the march of improvement, we produce for 
their benefit a manual of the modern methods of pianoforte composi- 
tion and playing, condensed into a few very plain rules, which they 
will find it much easier to put in practice than they are prokably aware 
of. Without a joke, the following receipe has been prepared, by one of 
the greatest musicians and pianists of the age. 

RECIPE FOR COMPOSING AND PLAYING A MODERN PIANOFORTE PIECE. 

1. Select a fashionable Italian opera air by Rossin1, (or rather by 
BExuini, Donizert!, or some of Rossini’s newest imitators,) as. being 
now quite indispensable, by way of a subject. 

2. Coutrive to introduce a particularly long and noisy succession of 
straggling passages, with finger-board intervals of considerable extension. 

3. The said passages are to be exceuted with the utmost rapidity, 
and also with much motion of hand, arms, and body ; remembering, 
above all, to keep down the vibrating pedal the whole time with the 
right foot, in order to produce both grand and new effects. 

4, The slow parts of this composition, (which may now and then 
occur,) marked by the author as intended to be expressive of the senti- 
mentale, grandioso, or pathetic, to be performed with the most languish- 
ing expression of countenance, with oceasional changes to a very fierce 
look, as expressive of intense feeling and deep thongit. 

5. In the course of the composition, take care to introduce a frequent 
tremolo with the thumb and fore-finger of the right hand, as an accom- 
paniment to an insipid and unmeaning soz-disant melody, to be played 
with the little finger of the same hand. 

6. It is also most especially necessary that the appearance of the 
paper on which the music is written or printed should be as black and 
crowded with notes as possible, in order to give it the semblance of 
almost unconquerable difficulty. 

N.B.—Should these observations be well attended to by any young 
composer and pianist, ambitious of both fame and profit, he cannot fail of 
becoming the rage among the general run of amateurs of the pianoforte. 





A NEW BRASS INSTRUMENT. 

We have seen and heard a musical instrument newly invented by Mr. 
Joun Suaw, of Glossop, in Derbyshire; an ingenious mechanic, who 
has made the improvement of brass instruments an object of his 
attention for nearly twenty years. During this time he has produced 
five new kinds of valve for lengthening and shortening the tubes; 
and has now constructed an instrument bearing a general resem- 
blance to the Cornet-d-pistons, but decidedly superior to that in- 
strument in simplicity of mechanism, quality of tone, and facility of 
performance. It is so small that it can be carried in the pocket without 
inconvenience ; yet, notwithstanding its diminutive size, its tone is su- 
perior in power and volume to that of the Cornet-a-pistons or the 
Cornopean; and it has a clearness and brilliancy—a crispness—of 
which those instruments are destitute. 

The instrument which we have examined has a perfect chromatic 
scale, extending from the G below the lines of the treble staff to the 
double D, in the hands of an ordinary player, but the scale may be 
Its intonation is exceedingly 
true; and it seems capable of being played as easily as a German flute. 
Such an instrument must be an important addition to our orchestras, 
and to military bands be invaluable. Mr. Suaw has taken out a patent 
for the invention; though the instrument has not yet been brought 
into use, nor, we believe, even christened. 
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ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


Tue eighth volume of this work was announced as to be the | 
last; but the diffuse and rhetorical style of the author, with the | 
fault which it involves of treating every thing upon nearly 
the same scale of grandiloquence, have outrun Mr. Arisoy’s cal- | 
culations. The battle of Waterloo is now fixed for the ninth | 
volume—* to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow”—but we | 
question whether that epoch will be reached in another volume, 
even if, Jike the present, it should extend to upwards of eight 
hundred pages, unless the author entirely change his mode of 
writing. The book before us only embraces the domestic his- 
tory of Great Britain from 1809 to 1812, the campaigns of 
Wesuineton in 1811 and 1812, the episodes of the war be- 
tween the ‘Turks and Russians, and the elevation of Berna- 
porte to the throne of Sweden, with (last and greatest) the 
invasion of Russia and the retreat from Moscow. We there- 
fore suspect that Mr. Axison will find the campaigns of Naro- 
LEON in Germany and of WeLirNeron in Spain, the invasions of 
France, the downfal of the Empire, the first restoration of the 
Bourbons, the Congress of Vienna, the emergence from Elba, the 
Hundred Days, the campaign of Waterloo, and the final settlement 
of Europe by the peace, too much for one volume—unless, as we 
have said, he entirely change the nature of his work. 

The grand section of the volume is the Russian invasion ; 
where the gigentic nature of the enterprise, the greatness of the 
events, the rapid change of fortune, the delusive brilliancy of 
the advance, the terrible disasters of the retreat, and the influence 
it really exercised, in Mr. Axison’s favourite phrase, upon “ the 
destinies of the world,” hurry the reader along without much re- 
gard to the writer. The interest of the matter so absorbs the 
mind, that the form is little regarded; provided the narrative be 
unclogged, the stream of events carries us along: it is only when 
the technical description of military manoeuvres occurs, that the 
eye passes over the words without much caring for their meaning, 
till the action revives the suspended attention. 

In the narrative of this great event, Mr. Anison, however, is 
entitled to high praise. A more condensed and philosophical account 
of it is indeed readily enough conceivable ; but the showy vastiiess 
of the subject, the striking magnilicence of some of its incidents, 
and the gloomy desolation of others, are not ill adapted to his 
florid style. He scems to have felt, too, the greatness of his theme, 
and to have endeavoured to raise himself to it. Nor should his | 
impartiality be passed without notice—if, indeed, his admiration of 
the military skill and heroic courage of Naroiron and his Marshals 
does not blind him to the unjust nature of the aggression, the 
total disregard of common humanity towards the troops themselves 
in the manner of waging war, and the tremendous loss of life by 
which it was attended. These things, of course, are mentioned ; 
but it is obvious they are rather in Mr. Axrson’s occasional periods | 
than constantly present to his mind. | 

In his remarks on the campaign, it appears to us that the historian 
has in one particular misconccived his authorities, or been led, from 
a mistaken artistical notion of contrast, to paint the fecling of the 
troops as one of universal exultation, reserving the misgivings for 
the old generals ; and which misgivings he attributes less to their 
foresight, than to the love of ease and aversion to risk, that cha- 
racterize elderly gentlemen who have made their fortune. But 
Dumas describes the whole army as pervaded by a gloomy pre- 
sentiment; the officers disturbed by vague reports of the intended 
tactics of the Russians, which turned out so fatally, and the troops 
devoid of their wonted spirits, even when the Emperor reviewed 
them. 

Mr. Antson’s judgment upon the campaign is sound and un- 
prejudiced. He denies that Naronuon displayed any deficiency 
of genius either in the advance or the retreat; or that the 
winter contributed any thing to his downfal, beyond totally de- 
stroying the army, some fragments of which might otherwise have 
escaped. The cause of his failure was seated in the nature of 
things. The principle of making the war maintain itself, could not 
be carried on in a thinly-inhabited country like Russia, especially 
when the Russians carefully removed or destroyed every available 
thing they could. ‘The army was too great to be fed. Hence, even 
at the very outset of the campaign, before actual warfare had 
begun or Russia Proper was entered, it had lost one third of its 
numbers from the sickness induced by hardship, hunger, exposure, 
and irregularity— 

“ One hundred and twenty pieces of cannon and five hundred caissons were 
left at Wilna without the means of transport ; above ten thousand dead horses 
were found on the highway leading to that city alone; thirty thousand dis- 
banded soldiers spread desolation round the army; and before it had been six 
days in the Russian territory, or a single shot fired, twenty-five thousand sick 
and dying men filled the hospitals of Wilna and the villages of Lithuania. * * 

“ Already the extraordinary consumption of human life in the campaign had 
become apparent ; for as the Emperor reviewed the troops at Wilna, they were 
almost struck down by the pestilential smell which the westerly wind blew 











from the long line of carcases of horses and bodies of men which lay unburied 
on the road from Kowno.” 

The distress and irregularities, with their consequent losses, in- 
creased as the army advanced. By the time Naporeon reached 
Witepsk, and before the main body had been engaged with the 
enemy, the horses of the advanced guard were so exhausted that 
they could not act with effect against the rear of the retiring 
Russians ; and when one of their attacks was repulsed, with se- 
rious loss, the “ retreating riders could only save their extenuated 
horses by leading them by the bridles.” This was the state of the 
main body— 

“ The losses of the army during their long march had been such that it was 
absolutely necessary to make a halt. Napoleon had accomplished the advance 
from Kowno and Grodno to Witepsk, without magazines or convoys, in little 
more than thirty days; whereas Charles the Twelfth had taken eight months 
to traverse the same space, with the whole stores of the army accompanying 
its columns. From the want of magazines and the impossibility of conveying 
an adequate supply of provisions for so immense a host, disorders of every 
kind had accumulated in a frightful manner on the flanks and rear of the 
army ; neither bread nor spirits were to be had; the flesh of over-driven ani- 
mals and bad water constituted the sole subsistence of the soldiers; the burn- 
ing sun during the day and cold dews at night multiplied dysenteries to an exe 
traordinary degree. Pillage was universal; the necessities of the soldiery 
burst through all the restraints of discipline; and a crowd of stragglers and 
marauders on all sides, now swelled to above thirty thousand, both seriously 
diminished the strength and impaired the character of the army. * * * 

“ Already it had become apparent that a difficulty was to be encountered in 
this war, to which Napoleon in all his former invasions had been a stranger. 
Pillage and disorders are always the inseparable concomitants of the assemblage 
of large bodies of men, and were far from being unknown in his previous cam- 
paigus; but on these occasions they had been the accompaniment only of the 
advancing columns ; order and discipline were soon established in the rear; and 
when the troops went into quarters and received their rations regularly, they 
were maintained with almost as little difficulty as in their own country. But 
in the Russian war, when disorders once commenced, they never ceased ; and, 
whatever discipline the Emperor established in the immediate vicinity of his 
own head-quarters, the whole lines of communication in the rear were filled 
with stragglers, and presented a scene of pillage, confusion, and suffering, 
Napoleon was perfectly aware of the existence of these disorders, and inde- 
fatigable riot only in his censure to his lieutenants for permitting their exist- 
ence, but in his own efforts to arrest them: yet it was all in vain; the evil 
went on continually increasing to the close of the campaign, and proved one 
great cause of the disasters in which it terminated. The reason was, that the 
expedition was conducted on a scale which exceeded the bounds of human 
strength, and had to combat with diiliculties which were only augmented by 
the multitude who were assembled to insure its success.” 

When fighting began, the casualties of violence were added to the 
effects of hunger and disease. After the bloody victory of Borodino, 
the loss, especially in cavalry, was so great, and the army reduced 
to such a plight, that “even the heroic Ney himself strenuously 
recommended a retreat.” Even ammunition was scarce: “ the 
battle of Borodino, where ninety-one thousand cannon-shot had 
been discharged, had reduced the reserved stores so low, that 
there did not remain enough for 2 secoua general engagement ;” 
and had the Russians stood firm at Moscow, it is probable that 
the French must have been defeated or compelled to retreat. The 
exclamation of Naroxxon in the exulting joy of beholding Moscow, 
indicated his own sense of his position— 

“ Struck by the magnificence of the spectacle, the leading squadrons halted, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Moscow! Moscow!” and the cry, repeated from rank to rank, 
at length reached the Emperor’s Guard. ‘The soldiers, breaking their array, 
rushed tumultuously forward; and Napoleon, hastening in the midst of them, 
gazed impatiently on the splendid scene. His first words were, ‘ Behold at last 
that famous city’—the next, ‘It was full time!’ ” 

Under these circumstances, it became obvious that a retreat 
must be very disastrous: if such disorders and deaths took 
place under the excitement of hope and victory, they must be 
aggravated by the despondency of mind and the defiance of 
discipline that are the usual concomitants of a retreat, especially 
through a country eutirely exhausted. And the necessity of 
this retreat soon became imperative, from the total impossibi- 
lity of feeding the army in Moscow. The deficiency of the 
French in cavalry and light troops prevented them from foraging, 
whilst clouds of Cossacks constantly hovered round Moscow, 
cutting off parties, intercepting supplies, and even threatening 
the communications with Smolensko, the French base. So far 
from the frost causing the destruction of the army, the winter 
was very late in setting in; and whatever its influence, it 
fell as heavily on the Russians as the French, the diminu- 
tion of their forces for present operations having been as great 
as that of their adversaries—for it is a remarkable medical 
fact, that the natives of Southern France bore the cold better 
than either Germans, Prussians, Poles, or Russians, as British 
troops can endure a foreed march under an Indian sun better 
than Sepoys. Deducting prisoners, the Russian loss during 
the march seems to have been greater than that of Naroeon. 
Upon the Emperor’s conduct for lingering so long at Moscow, Mr. 
Atison remarks, that in a military point of view, the retreat must 
still have been made under the same disadvantageous circumstances 
had he quitted the city earlier; and that in a political sense, he 
did right in remaining. 

“ The French Emperor had every ground for believing that the occupation 
of Moscow would terminate the war gloriously for his arms. He had uniformly 
found that the capture of a metropolis led, sooner or later, to the subjugation 
of a country ; and his former experience of the character of Alexander, gave 
him no reason to believe that he would be able to resist the force of circum- 
stances which had so often brought Austria and Prussia to submission. It 
may reasonably be doubted, therefore, whether Napoleon would have judged 
wisely in commencing his retreat at an earlier period, and thereby throwing 
away at once the chance which he had, by a protracted stay in the capital, of 
vanquishing the firmness of the Russian Government. By so doing, he would 
have certainly incurred the evils of a disastrous retreat, and of a general insur- 
rection against him in Europe, and thrown away the probable chance of a sub- 
mission which would, during his lifetime at least, place his power beyond the 
reach of attack.” 
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The historian’s closing reflections embody a great general truth, 
and offer a striking contrast to the presumption, not to say blas- 
phemy, which has been poured forth on a recent occasion, by 
the manly rejection of “special interference,” in a case where 
the magnitude of the events themselves and the importance of 
their consequences would seem to warrant its belief if it be ever 
warrantable. 

* All the heroism of Alexander, and all the devotion of the Russians, great 
and memorable as they were, would have failed in producing the extraordinary 
revolution which was effected in this campaign, if they had not been aided by 
the moral laws of nature, which impel guilty ambition into a boundless career 
of aggression, and provide a condign punishment in the vehement and univer- 
sal indignation which its violence occasions. Madame de Staél has said that 
Providence never appeared so near human affairs as in this memorable year; 
and the faithful throughout Europe, struck with the awful nature of the catas- 
— repeated with feelings of awe the words of the Psalm, ‘ Efflavit Deus 
et dissipantur.’ Yet, while no reasonable mind will doubt the agency of Su- 
preme Power in this awful event, it is perhaps more consonant to our ideas of 
the Divine administration, and more descriptive of the established order of the 
universe, to behold in it the consequence of the fixed moral laws of our being, 
rather than any special outpouring of celestial wrath. It was the necessity of 
conquest to existence, which Napoleon throughout his whole career so strongly 
felt and so often expressed, which was the real cause which precipitated him 
upon the snows of Russia; and we are not to regard the calamitous issue of 
the expedition as the punishment merely of his individual ambition, but as the 
inevitable result and just retribution of the innumerable crimes of the Revolu- 
tion. The steps which brought about this consummation now stand revealed 
in imperishable light ; the unbounded passions let loose during the first fervour 
of that convulsion, impelled the nation, when the French throne was over- 
turned, into the career of foreign conquest; the armed multitude would not 
submit to the cost which their armies required; the maxim that war must 
maintain war, flowed from the impatience of taxation in the Parisian, as it had 
done in the Roman people ; and the system was of necessity adopted of precipi- 
tating armies, without magazines or any other resources except warlike equip- 
ment, to seek for subsistence and victory in the heart of the enemy’s territory. 
Thence the forced requisition, the scourging contributions, the wasting of na- 
tions, and the universal exasperation of mankind. Nothing was wanting in 
the end, but the constancy to resist the vehemence of the onset; for the spirit 
of universal hostility was roused.” 





THE STAGE, BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN, 
Is a defence of Mr. Bunn’s career as a manager and lessce. This 
Apology fora Manager's Life, to use the phrase of Crsper, involves 
of necessity a history of the engagements, performances, expendi- 
ture, and receipts during the period it embraces; it also properly 
admits of characteristic anecdotes of the many strange personages 
with whom a theatrical potentate is brought into connexion, as well 
as running disquisitions on the public taste and the state of the 
drama. But Mr. Bunn goes further than these things; eking out 
his volumes with such well-known matter as the respective addresses 
of the rival houses at the opening and close of the season, 
critiques from newspapers on dramas produced at Drury Lane, 
copies of patents, extracts iroii acts of Parliament, correspond. 
ence with the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, and even Mr. Dun- 
comBr’s very cleyer speeches on the absurd suppression of theatri- 
cal performances during Lent. It follows, therefore, that much 
space is occupied with matter familiar to the reader, or respecting 
which he has no curiosity. The remainder, though frequently 
characteristic of the histrionic tribe, and pretty well sprinkled with 
anecdote, is not so pungent or so striking as might have been ex- 
pected from a person in the position and with the experience of 
Mr. Bunn. Part of this arises from the manager triumphing over 
the observer: the writer thinks that what affected or seemed to 
affect his pecuniary interests, being a subject of importance to 
him, must be so to all the world. Part of it is owing to the na- 
ture of his subject: the fact seems to be, that the airs, the inso- 
lence, the exactions, the irregularities, and the conceit of players, 
are only fit for isolated anecdote. There is not stamina in the 
“ mendici, mime, balatrones, hoc genus omne,” to sustain a long- 
continued narrative. Their salient points serve well enough to 
raise a laugh, but their inflated emptiness is very heavy when it has 
to be borne for a long time. 

The main objects of Mr. Bunn’s Apology are twofold,—he 
wishes to defend himself from the charge of neglecting SuaKsPERE 
and the regular drama; and to prove that the character of the 
times, assisted by unforeseen misfortunes, was the cause of his 
want of success, and not any fault of his own. For the first pur- 
pose, he affirms, and with some degree of truth, that there are not 
actors to properly represent Suakxsrere. He also enters into nu- 
merous statistical details, to show that the legitimate drama was 
constantly performed at his houses, but that it never drew in pro- 
portion to other pieces. The whole of these documents would 
occupy a very considerable space ; but as the results are curious in 
a theatrical sense, we will quote the summaries. 

SHAKSPERE UNDER BUNN. 

Number of nights in cach of the following six seasons, when the plays of 
Shakspere were performed at the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, under the management of Mr. Bunn, collated for the satisfaction of 
those who have asserted that they were never played at all. 





vo. of Shakspere’s Plays. 
In the season 1832-33 were given ......s:.cecceseees . 33 
In the season 1833-34 were given 56 
In the season 1834-35 were given . 39 
In the season 1835-36 were given ... 29 
In the season 1836-37 were given ........... eesipsence) am 
In the season 1837-38 were given ...... gesedegessneeicel OB 


Total representations of Shakspere............ 262 
_ The analysis of this summary is curious, as showing the accurate 
judgment of the public. If deficient in some of the loftier elements 
of poetry, Othello, in its variety, comprehension, strength, and do- 
mestic interest, must take the first place in dramatic literature : 
and Othello was found to be the most attractive piece, by a manager 











who avowedly acknowledges that a person in his position can only 
consider what will draw. Macbeth takes the next place in attrac. 
tion, and then Hamlet; being probably in the order the critic would 
rank them—for Lear is, from various circumstances, in a peculiar 
category. 









Times. Times, 
1. The Tempest was performed 4] 13. Coriolanus ........cceee 5 
DIR REUN EA. veces cccssnsacesinece vee 41] 14. Julius Cesar oo... 8 
tay PROMBIOL s.00555s05 000805 re . 36 | 15. King Jobn .......... ncenitaass) ll 
4, Cymbeline.............. ... 1] 16. Henry VIIL. ....... 7 
5. Antony and Cleopatra ....... .. 3] 17. Romeo and Juliet .... 5 
6. Midsummer Night’s Dream... 2 | 18. Henry V.............004 ie 
7. Henry LV. (First Part) ...... 15 | 19. Merchant of Venice ey | 
8. Henry LV. (Second Part) ... 8 | 20. Twelfth Night s 
©. Richard BL... csccscosessuseseee we. 2121. As You Like It .. . & 
10. Richard ILI. .......... pisoameny .. 34 | 22. Winter’s Tale.................. 3 
11. Merry Wives of Windsor..... 8 | 23. King Lear ...........0.00008 . 14 
BD. Orel s0<cscvscvseces de vesusessi 47 — 





‘ 
Grand total of times .......csceseeeeeeeee Per 
SHAKSPERE AND MACREADY versus BUNN, BALFE, AND MALIBRAN. 
Sixteen successive nights of The Maid of Artois and her “ repre- 
sentative,” Madame Malibran, despite every possible drawback, 


produced a nightly average of ............006 saa enasea cdabecsssasaeests . £355 0 0 
Twenty-four nights ot Shakspere and his representative, “ Mr. 

Macready,” with every possible advantage to back him, produced 

DR MIBUELS AVOIONE Ol, .cccccssaeshesprasdassssasesesseeossccesonsscccdesbesccers 200) 010 


Difference per night !...........606. seeeee £166 0 0 

The point at issue in the charge against Mr. Bunn of sacrificing 
the higher drama to spectacle, is not, however, the mere naked 
fact of how many times a particular class of plays was performed, 
or what money they drew to the treasury, but the spirit in which 
they were brought out and represented. It is possible, either from 
carelessness, design, or incapacity, that a particular kind of drama 
might be rendered not only ineffective but even ridiculous. Nor 
would the ineffectiveness require any gross or palpable con- 
duct on the part of the manager. We have gleaned from dra- 
matic publications, that certain nights of the week are held to 
be good and others bad. It is easily conceivable that the clas- 
sical drama should be played on the bad nights, the favourite 
spectacle on the good. It is also possible, that whilst large sums 
of money, and such mental energies as could be commanded, were 
lavished upon the latter, Suaxspere and the regular dramatists 
were left to the property-man to do as he pleased, or as he 
could, with the old means at his disposal. It is well known that if 
a person determine to pander to the tastes of the vulgar, he will 
be better supported than if he profess to address a higher order 
of minds, without taking the trouble, or perhaps having the 
ability, to furnish those minds with the pabulum they require. 
We do not say that this was the case with Mr. Buny’s ma- 
nagement; but there is one striking fact, scarcely resolvable, 
with our present lights, on any other gronnds, In the first 
three seasons of his career, the losses were about 7,000/.; the 
3,600/. loss of the last scason being attributable in a degree 
to the reduction of the boxes to 4s., and the other prices of ad- 
mission in proportion. In 1837-8, the first season of Macrrapy’s 
management, Mr. Bunn’s receipts fell 4,600/., and his loss was 
3,000/. But in 1838-9, when Covent Garden had made more 
head, the receipts of Drury Lane fell from 36,000/. to 28,9001. ; 
and the loss on the season was the enormous sum of 15,2001, 
although the house closed so early. 

Mr. Bunn attributes his failure to various circumstances,—the 
starring system; the exactions and irregularities of actors; the 
death of Marrprax, which defeated his combinations for the fol- 
lowing year; his own want of capital, (a very potent cause, we 
should imagine) ; the numerous theatres the “ liberal” Chamberlain 
has licensed ; but more than all, the apathy of the public. And he 
lays it down as an axiom derived from his own experience, that the 
only mode of saving the two patent theatres, is for one person to hold 
both, and fix a maximum of salary ; though he does not undertake 
to say that the enterprise would even then succeed. The caution 
is right, secing that when Ae held both the houses there was a loss 
of 1,650/. on the season. ‘The idea of amaximum is well in theory, 
but what was his own practice? THe gave Maupran 125/. a night. 
If it answers the purpose of a manager to give high salaries, he of 
course must give them: actors will naturally argue, the money is as 
well in their pockets as in his. If he does it, not because they repay 
their outlay, but on a desperate hope that they will, or to deprive 
a rival establishment of their services, he is a fool for his pains, 
and the conduct if persisted in must end in ruin. This, in fact, we 
suspect will be the result; and when the great managers are one 
after another driven out of the field, the players will be at the 
mercy of the house that keeps open, or have to go without a salary 
at all. What they are now receiving is beyond doubt most ex- 
orbitant ; and yet we find them very often appealing to the public 
for charity, as soon as their physical powers decay, or dying in @ 
state of pecuniary embarrassment. 

PAST AND PRESENT PAY OF PLAYERS. 

John Kemble, for acting and managing, had a weekly salary of 361; Miss 
O’Neil’s salary, at the beginning of her brilliant career, was 15/., and never ex- 
ceeded 25/. per week; George Cooke (greatly attractive) had 202. per week; 
Mrs. Jordan’s salary, in the zenith of her popularity, was 51. 10s. per week ; 
Mr. Charles Kemble, until he became his own manager, never had more than 
201. per week ; Dowton had 12/., and never more than 20/. per week. Up to 
1822, (and during the greater part of her carcer to that period she was highly 
attractive,) Miss Stephens, the present Dowager Countess of Essex, had 20/ 
per week ; but in the following season at Drury Lane she was paid at the rate 
of 602 per week. In 1822, Mr. Macready had 20/. per week; and in 1832, 
and up to 1837, (barring an interregnum alluded to in a preceding chapter,) he 
had 30/. per week; and in 1839 he had the modesty to demand and to receive 
251. per night. In 1832, Mr. Power had 20/, per week; he is now, and for some 
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time past has been in the receipt of 120/. per week. In 1822, Mr. Farren had 
16/. per week; in 1832, 30/. per week, and at present receives 40/. per week. 
In 1822, Mr. Liston had 17/. per week ; he then sprung up to 50/. and 602. per 
week, and finally had 20/. per night. Miss Ellen Tree, when engaged with me 
to play at both theatres, and eventually only at one, had 15/. per week: she 
went to America, stayed there two seasons, and returned to stipulate for and to 
receive 251. per night. * si * + 

Then, to think while such actors as Emery had 122. per week, Incledon 
121. Jolin Bannister 18/., H. Johnston 10/., &c. that Bartley should ever have 
had 201. per week—that Templeton, who had 6/., should now demand 30/. and 
refuse 25/.—that Harley should have had 202, Cooper 18/., &c.—is enough to 
astonish and make one downright sick. . ° * 

The only drawback to my enthusiasm on the present occasion was, that I 
had to pay such an enormous price for indulging in it, being unable to effect 
an engagement with this “spirit of air” (Taglioni) on any other terms 
than 100/. per night for herself, 600/. for the term of her visit to her father as 
ballet-master, 900/. to her brother and sister-in-law to dance with her, two 
benefits guaranteed to produce her 1,000/., and half a benefit guaranteed to 

roduce her brother 200/.; involving altogether a sum ot more than 6,000/. ! 
My liabilities, therefore, during the following months of May, June, and July, 
were nearly 10,000/, between Madame Malibran, Mademoiselle Taglioni and 
her family, exclusive of all the other outgoings of the theatre. 

A good deal more might be said on the subject of theatrical 
management and theatrical taste ; but we have gone perhaps quite 
as far as its importance in the public mind warrants. We will 
therefore turn to the amusing medley which sprinkles Mr. Bunn’s 


pages. 
PRANKS OF PLAYERS. 

The entertainments were announced precisely in the order commanded by 
his Majesty, by a letter from the Vice-Chamberlain now in my possession : 
and without directions from the Court, I dared not alter the arranged routine 
of the performances. With a thorough contempt, it would seem, for cither the 
authority of the real monarch or the duty of the assumed one, this letter was 


addressed to me— 
“ Monday, 28th April 1834, 


“ Dear Sir—I perceive by the advertisements that Turning the Tubles is to 
be performed as the last piece on Thursday next: this I trust will not be per- 
sisted in, otherwise I must decline the honour of appearing before his Majesty 
so late in the evening. 

“ Yours, &c. 

“To A. Bunn, Esq. &c. &c. &e.” 

Now, pray who is the King in all this business? Mr. Liston had 20/. for 
playing in Turning the Tables, commanded by his Majesty to be the last en- 
tertainment of the evening; and Mr. Liston says, “ 7f his Majesty (for his 
letter implies as much) persists in it, I decline the honour of appearing before 
him so late in the evening.” It is not “ too late in the evening” for the King 
of England to sit in his private box, but it és “too late for one of his Majesty’s 
servants” to appear on the stage to amuse him. Surely this is carrying out 
the Wolseyan doctrine of yo et rex meus a little too far. I say nothing 
about the unhappy wretch of a manager and his 20/.—they are not worth 


“ J. Liston. 


bestowing a thought upon; but it 7s a question whether such monstrous con- | 


sequence as this should be assumed in opposition to the pleasure of a crowned 
head. 
A PLAYER AND A PAGE. 

On the occasion of this visit, Mr. Liston and myself were conversing in the 
ante-room of the Royal box, with a nobleman attached to the Household, 
when one of the Pages, passing by and not seeing his Lordship, slapped the 
comedian on the back, ejaculating, “ D’ye think you'll make him laugh to- 
night? he was devilish stupid at dinner.” I cannot now determine which 
created the greatest roar, the face of Mr. Liston or that of the lacquey on per- 
ceiving the noble lord before whom he had so committed himself respecting his 
illustrious master. If the reader never saw the face of a dignified performer, 
when reminded that he was nothing more than a performer, he has a treat to 
come. 

MALIBRAN AND THE PINT OF PORTER. 
It may be an acceptable diversion from the painful details which we shall 


have to enter upon, to record a humorous incident which led to the thrilling, 


the more than brilliant, the not to be forgotten execution, by Madame Mali- 
bran, of the finale to this opera (The Maid of Artois.) 1 had occasion, during 
its last rehearsal but one, to express myself in strong terms at her leaving the 
stage for more than an hour and a half, to go and gain 25/. at a morning con- 
cert. Neither the concentrated pieces of music, nor the situation of the drama 
in which she was involved, could possibly be proceeded with ; and the great stake 


we were then contending for was likely to be placed in jeopardy by an un- | 


worthy grasp of a few pounds, to the prejudice of a theatre paying her nightly 


five times as much. She knew she had done wrong ; and she atoned for it by her | 


genius, while her pride would not have permitted her to do so. She had borne 


along the two first acts on the first nights of performance in such a flood of 


triumph, that she was bent, by some almost superhuman effort, to continue its 
glory to the final fall of the curtain. I went into her dressing-room previous 
to the commencement of the third act, to ask how she felt ; and she replied, 
“Very tired, but,” (and here her eye of fire suddenly lighted up,) “ you angry 
devil, if you will contrive to get me a pint of porter in the desert scene, you 
shall have an encore to your finale.” Had I been dealing with any other per- 


former, I should perhaps have hesitated in complying with a request that might | 


have been dangerous in its application at the moment ; but to check her powers 
was to annihilate them. Itherefore arranged that behind the pile of drifted 
sand on which she falls in a state of exhaustion, towards the close of the second 
scene, a small aperture should be made in the stage: and it is a fact, that from 
underneath the stage, through that aperture, a pewter pint of porter was con- 
veyed to the parched lips of this rare child of song; which so revived her after 
the terrible exertion the scene led to, that she electrified the audience, and had 
Strength to repeat the charm, with the finale to The Maid of Artois. The 
novelty of the circumstance so tickled her fancy, and the draught itself was so 
extremely refreshing, that it was arranged during the subsequent run of the 
opera, for the Negro slave at the head of the Governor’s procession to have in 
the gourd suspended to his neck the same quantity of the same beverage, to be 
applied to her lips on his first beholding the apparently dying Isoline. 
BUNN ON BULWER. 

It was considered, and so it was chronicled and set down by the party of 
which Mr. Bulwer is the nucleus, that I had committed an unpardonable 
offence, in treating with such apparent contempt their illustrious Coryphius. 

By asking to see the manuscript of his play, before he undertook to pay for it. ] 

should be very sorry if any impression arising out of these observations went 
abroad, that I sought to depreciate, in a general point of view, Mr. Bulwer’s 
great abilities, Such is not the case. I have been repeatedly charmed by a 
perusal of some of his works of fiction: but I have found no reason, from the 
subsequent works he has produced on the stage, to alter the opinion I had 
formed, from witnessing and reading the Duchesse de la Valliére, that his mind 
18 not theatrically constituted. His plays may be crammed down the throats 
ofa probationary audience by the expedients resorted to on such occasions— 
a liberal issue of “ orders,” a judicious disposal of the “ Sons of Freedom,” he 
smirkings of a soi-disant fashionable party located in a private box, with its 


blushing author sitting in its centre, and other such prepared quackery; but 
they will never hold permanent rank in the dramatic literature of the country. 
KEAN’S STUDY. 

Kean sat up all night in a room opposite the Debtors-door of the Old 
Bailey, to catch a full view of the deaths of the Cato Street conspirators; and 
as he was going on the stage in the evening, he said to me, “ I mean to die 
like Thistlewood to-night: I'll imitate every muscle of that man’s counte- 
nance.” ‘ 

ORGER ON HARLEY. 

When the separation was about to take place between Messrs. Lee and Pol- 
hill, in May 1831, each had his partisans in the theatre; for while Polhill 
found all the money, Lee possessed all the power. A canvass, therefore, was 
hotly pursued amongst the performers; and when that charming actress and 
intellectual woman, Mrs. Orger, was asked whether she was for Lee or Polhill, 
she archly replied, “ I shall wait till I know which side Harley takes.” 

MELBOURNE ON MULGRAVE. 

A friend of mine called on me to-day, who met Mr. Lambton, Lord Dur- 
ham’s brother, at dinner yesterday ; and Lambton told him that he was dining 
at the Palace on Thursday last, and was talking with Lord Melbourne over 
Lord Mulgrave’s “ private theatricals,” when, the Royal attention being at- 
tracted, her Majesty was pleased to ask what sort of an actor Lord Mulgrave 
was? “ Qh, very bad, very bad indeed,” was the Premier’s reply. And “so I 
should think,” was her Majesty’s gracious rejoinder. 

THE QUEEN AND THE WILD BEASTS. 

On this latter evening, pursuant to arrangements which had been made for 
the purpose, our gracious Mistress condescended to cross the stage of the 
theatre for the purpose of seeing the animals in their more excited and 
savage state, during the operation of feeding them. It is almost unnecessary 
to observe, that this gratifying scene took place after the departure of the 
audience; and that every possible caution was adopted for the comparative 
comfort and seclusion of the Royal visiter, which the resources of the theatre 





permitted, such as enclosing the entrances with crimson draperies, and carpet- 
ing the stairs—not merely to shut out the draught of the night-air, but to 
| exclude the prying gaze of the many stragglers who remained behind in hopes 
| of bearing testimony to so unprecedented a compliment paid to the theatre. 
| The animals had been kept purposely without food for six-and-thirty hours ; 
| strong symptoms of which had become manifest during Mr. Van Amburgh’s 
| performance, by the lion and the panther having simultaneously attacked the 
| lamb on its being placed in their den ; and they would have evidently made but 
a mouthful apiece of it, had not their almost superhuman master literally 
| lashed them into the most abject and crouching submission. The first portion 
| of food thrown amongst them, seized by the lion as a matter of priority, was 
enough to convince any sceptic of the fearful savageness of their nature, when 
out of the control of the one hand whose authority they ackowledged. The 
rolling of the tiger’s eye, while he was devouring the massive lump of meat 
and bone, clutched beneath his fore-paws, seemed to possess the brilliancy as 
well as the rapidity of lightning ; and was only diverted by a tremendous and 
sudden spring of the lion, who, having demolished his own portion, seized upon 
what was left of his ferocious neighbour’s fare. ‘The dash against the sides of 
the den sounded like the felling of huge trees, and was enough by its force and 
fury to shake the strongest nerves; but it was a positive fact, that while the 
boldest of the hearts in the Royal suite speedily retreated at this unexpected 
plunge of the forest monarch, the youthful Queen never moved either face or 
foot, but with look undiverted, and still more deeply riveted, continued to gaze 
on the novel and moving spectacle. 
ANECDOTES OF THE DUKE. 
During the debate, (on Bulwer’s bill,) a noble lord asked the Dake of Wel- 
lington if, as the majority would be but small, they had not better let the bill go 
“ No, no; always get a victory when you can,” was the 
* * 


into Committee. 
Duke’s laconic reply. 

I have heard a bon mot of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, very applicable 
to his visit on this occasion to Drury Lane, although upon a very different 
subject; and while I cannot vouch for its authenticity, I may be allowed to 

believe in it. A nobleman ventured, in a moment of conviviality at his Grace’s 
table, to put this question to him—* Allow me to ask, as we are all here tiled, 
if you were not surprised at Waterloo?” To which the Duke responded, 
“No, but Iam now!” 


IMPUDENCE OF ELLISTON. 
Mr. Elliston had advertised for his benefit in that town, ( Worcester, ) an ex- 
traordinary display of fireworks, comets with tails, and fixed stars without 
them, lions ravenous, and boa-constrictors gorged: squibs, crackers, wheels, 
and whirligigs, were to be seen in all the glory of the pyrotechnical art. 
Whether he had ever seriously contemplated their introduction—whether there 
was any difficulty in procuring them—or whether having assured himself, by 
| their announcement, of a crowded auditory—this deponent sayeth not, but 
| certes they never “ made their appearance on that stage.” Mr. Elliston per- 
| suaded his landlord, a man much respected in Worcester, to issue his fiat 
against any such exhibition, as calculated to vitiate his insurance, and to en- 
danger the lives of the King’s subjects. ‘The good easy man, falling into the 
| trap, went to the theatre with a party, chiefly to hear the manager’s explana- 
| tion; when, to his horror and astonishment, Elliston placed the entire onus on 
his shoulders, and called on him by name to verify his assertion, from the box 
| he was sitting in; at the same time lauding him highly for his promptitude 
and precaution. He wound up his address in a tone of peculiar conciliation 
and bombast, which no other mortal could adopt, with, “ But,” (as if, at least, 
he was going to give them all their money back again,) “ But, ladies and gen~- 
tlemen, I am happy to say I have given directions to make up for any disap- 
pointment you may have experienced. Band!” (looking down and pointing his 
finger with an assumption of great authority to three wretched fiddlers in the 
orchestra, ) “ Band, play up ‘ God save the King’—directly.” 

Besides the faults already noticed, the impression which The Stage 
both Before and Behind the Curtain leaves upon the mind, is ra- 
ther one of unsatisfaction. No doubt, enough is shown of a mana- 
ger’s cares and troubles from the players, but not more than the 
public is already familiar with from isolated examples, and cer- 

p : . ‘ ; 
tainly not so much as might have been looked for with Mr. Bunn’s 
opportunities. Some of the troubles he adduces are common to 
all people who employ persons not of high character—as drunk- 
enness, and want of punctuality, which are characteristic of many 
classes of workmen, and not peculiar to actors. Neither, we think, 
does the book exhibit its author as a good manager, in an en- 
larged and liberal sense of the word. We make no doubt he is 
well acquainted with all the trading knowledge and technicalities of 
the subject; but he seems to have had no definite purpose in view, 
to be carried out with more or less effect according to his means, 

| but at all events to be carried out. Hence he was the slave of 
chance—dependent upon the effect of some novelty of player or 
piece ; and generally foreign ones. If an actor died, or the Paris 
stage produced nothing that would answer, the manager was at his 
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wits-end. According to his own account, he was ruined because 
Mauipran dicd, and the Chamberlain would not let him perform 
Italian operas ; resources which the manager of a genuine English 
theatre should never have thought of. 


MR. MILNES'S POETRY FOR TIE PEOPLE. 


Tue general character of this voluwne may be described as elegant 
and fashionable commonplace. The author takes an historical inci- 
dent, an anecdote of domestic life, some occurrence which has 
happened or might have happened to himself, and puts them into 
verse ; that verse possessing more refined, perhaps more imagi- 
native sentiments, and certainly better-sounding lines, than the 
poetasters and Annual-writers who originated this easy method of 
finding subjects. But the style of Mr. Moncxron Mitnes wants 
vigour and condensation; as his mind seems deficient in deep 
thought or feeling. The reader runs on, till he is tired; his ear 
pleased with graceful thoughts in well-sounding lines, but meeting 
little new and nothing striking. ‘The workmanship is beyond the 
average of the mob of poets, the matter mostly on a par with 
theirs. 

The two seeming exceptions to this judgment in reality confirm 
it; the accident of their subjects only appearing to take them out 
of the class. ‘The verses called “ Poetry for the People” will 
never be read by the people, unless through extrinsic circumstances ; 
and if they excite any emotion, it will be one bordering upon con- 
tempt for Mr. Mriyes’s logic. The lines in which he praises the 
Patience of the Poor, and the charity they show ta one another, 
display an amiable fecling; but the sentiments are obvious, and 
suggest themselves to every one who has given a thought to the 
subject: the diction, if not feeble, is so devoid of strength that 
we have been unable to satisfy ourselves in searching for a quota- 
tion. The saine remark applies to “ Almsgiving,” in which he in- 
culcates the propriety of relieving distress at the risk of imposition. 
But in preaching tothe people patience under their toil seeing that 
we are all obliged to labour, he is as old as the hills andas common- 
place as a court chaplain. If any thinking person wished to im- 
press the poor with the labours of the rich, he would show him the 
politician, the lawyer, the medical practitioner, and the merchant, 
harassed by engagements, carrying their vigils far into the morning, 
and then sinking into a broken and unrefreshing sleep—or worse 
still, toiling, without the assurance of success, to achieve reputation 
or subsistence, or to avert ruin. To satisfy the poor of the equality 
of conditions, Mr. Mirnes adduces “ the high-born youth,” rising 
early to “shout and wind his horn” in the chase, and a rake 
whose dissipation has broken up his constitution. The real evil, 
however, of which the poor may complain, is the excessive toil 
forced upon them without choice of pursuit and without adequate 
requital. ‘The huntsman and the roué choose their mode of life ; 
and if the one is punished for his vices, and the other may expend 
as much muscular exertion in the excitement of the chase as the 
labourer in the monotonous task of trudging by a waggon or fol- 
lowing a plough, yet there is freedom in the one case and servitude 
in the other. There are, in addition, the “ houseless heads and un- 
fed sides,” the “ loop’d and window’d raggedness,” which Lear 
never thought of till he was overtaken by troubles and the tempest, 
but about which he argued in a different way from this outpouring 
of Mr. Munnes— 

“ Then in content possess your hearts, 
Unenvious of each other’s lot,— 
For those which seem thie easiest parts 
Have travail which ye reckon not : 
And he is bravest, happiest, best, 
Who, from the task within his span, 
Farns for himself his evening rest, 
And an increase of good for man.” 

Shade of Burns! to call this Poetry for the People! 

The other apparent exception is a poem entitled “ The Goddess 
Venus of the Middle Ages”; partly derived from Herne, and 
founded upon the notions of her character which long survived 
Paganism, and represented the ancient goddess as a damon or 
enchantress. The groundwork of the poem is the moral uni- 
versally perceived, that sensual pursuits end in satiety and ruin: 
which moral the belief of the middle ages ineulcated by physical 
images,—the beauty, attendants, garlands, and banquet of the 
night, vanishing with the morning, or turning into revolting shapes. 
The ideas and versification of “ The Goddess Venus” bear the 
same stamp as his other poems, but the scheme is deficient in 
congruity. Mr. Mines, or his original, combines two opposite 
schools in one subject—the mental or metaphysical ideas of the 
present time with the physical superstition of the darker ages. 
Having shown his knight tempted to long idleness and enjoyment 
by the spring season and the beauty of Italy, his weakness in- 
creasing with each day’s indulgence, it would have been more fit to 
have seduced him by a mortal courtezan, than to have called in the 
aid of a“ little bird,” a deserted temple of Venus, and a scene of 
magic enchantment. The expositional preface to this poem, how- 
ever, if it be not a mere compilation from matter ready to his hand, 
exhibits talent for prose which Mr. Mines would do well to cul- 
tivate. He traces clearly though succinctly the manner in which 
Paganism mingled with Christianity, and gives a very good account 
of the notions respecting Venus which obtained till a late date. 
A “Tlistory of some Superstitions of the Dark and Middle Ages,” 
would seem a work for which Mr. Mixnzs is well calculated, if he 
would submit to the labour of research, and confine himself, as 
in the preface we are speaking of, to the spirit of learning, and avoid 
overdoing. Here is an example of his style and matter. 














et 
ARTS OF THE VENUS OF THE MIDDDE AGES, 

But her principal method of seduction was to establish herself in some hill 
region, and there, having constructed in the heart of the-earth a palace of 
sensual delights, and having surrounded herself by subordinate spirits in loveliest 
shapes, by supernatural music, heard far and wide, and similar means, to entice 
into it brave and noble souls, and keep them there till they became debased ang 
brutalized, and altogether lost. The difficulty of knowing much about these 
wondrous places of pleasure and sin arose from the fewness of those who have 
ever again returned to the world of men after a sojourn, or even entrance there 
William of Newbury records, that in the reign of King Henry the First of 
England, a peasant walking by a tumulus, about three stadia from the town of 
Burlington, heard songs and convivial sounds issuing from within it. He lookt 
about for an entrance, astonisht that that silent region and midnight hour 
should be so disturbed ; and, finding a door open, went in. He saw an ample 
and brilliant chamber, and men and women engaged in high festivity and mighty 
mirth. One of the attendants, seeing him standing at the door, handed him 2 
cup; which he graspt, flung the contents on the floor, and rusht out into the 
night, amid tremendous tumult and persevering pursuit. On, however, he ran 
until at last the cries and sounds died away, and he brought his booty safe into 
the town. his cup was given to the King; who presented it to the Queen of 
David, King of Scotland ; and it was returned byhis descendant King William 
to King Henry the Second of England. In the Swiss Chronicle of Stumpfius, 
we are told that a tailor of Basle, in the year 1600, had a similar adventure, 
Me past through an iron door, and a succession of halls and gardens, guarded 
by frightful dogs, who barred his retreat. The goddess appeared with long 
flowing hair, but her lower body as a serpent’s. She said she should be freed 
from this enchantment by three kisses of a chaste mortal, on whom she would 
hestow infinite treasure. He kist her once, and she grew more monstrous stil], 
He kissed her again, and she beeame so terrible and violent, he thought she 
would tear him in picces, so turned round in desperation and got safely out: a 
fellow-townsman of his went into the cave again some time after, and, having 
found it full of human bones, died in a few days. 





FINE ARTS. 

LOUIS HAGHE’S SKETCHES, 
Tris volume of Skeiches in Belgium and Germany, by Lovis Hacne, 
is one of the most interesting of the series of folios for which we are 
indebted to the recent improvements in lithography. Mr. Hacue, 
long eminent as a lithographer, has lately distinguished himself as a 
painter also; and in this work his talent as a designer is combined with 
his skill as a draughtsman, The town-halls, churches, and convents of 
his native couatry, Belgium, have principaily furnished him with sub- 
jects—ail of them architectural, and mostly interiors: they appear to 
have been selected chiefly with a view to display the rich details of 
florid Gothic which decorate the civic and ecclesiastical edifices of the 
Low Countries ; the local interest and picturesque beauty of the scenes 
being heightened by groups of figures in the old Flemish and other 
characteristic costumes. In point of design, indeed, each one is a pic- 
ture; they are ‘‘ sketches” only in exeeution. Some few, however, 
are highly-finished drawings; the rest are not so much sketches as 
partially-finished pictures, where one prominent object is brought out 
in stroug relief and the rest is left in meagre outline. 

The titlepage—a quaint Gothic doorway, incrusted with rich tracery, 
opening into a room correspondingly ornamented, where a monk is 
seated conning his breviary, while a pige with a dog lounges at the 
entrance—indicates the nature of the contents, and the style of execu- 
tion of the more finished plates. Among these the most perfect is the 
Council-room in the Town-hall, Courtray: its superb Gothic chimney- 
piece, adorned with statues and bas-reliefs, is the principal feature ; but 
the flat timber roof and tapestried walls hung with maps and pic- 
tures, are shown in part: the magistrate seated before the fire, 
the attendant waiting, and the books and papers scattered about, 
give living reality to the scene: the drawing is carefully finished 
throughout, and the tint blends with the pencilling so as to pro- 
duce a complete and agreeable ensemble. The Marriage-Room in 
the Hétel de Ville, Antwerp, though the wedding-party gives it life, 
is less carefully finished. Another entirely wrought picture is the 
Hall of Justice, Bruges, which was put forth as a specimen plate : this, 
moreover, is one of the two or three successful attempts to convey local 
colour by means of the lithographic tint; another being a curiously- 
enriched door in one corner of the Couneil-room in the Town-hall, 
Oudenarde, in which the oaken pannelling is well represented; anda 
third is the Prince’s Room, Hohensalzburg, where the effect of evening 
sunlight illuminating a quaintly-carved oaken chamber is imitated: the 
family group assembled to hear the Scriptures read by the chaplain 
Jends an impressive air of stillness to this scene, and redeems the harsh 
and crude drawing of the decorations. A group of female penitents 
kneeling round the Confessional in St. Gudule’s, Brussels, waiting their 
turn to unburden their consciences, is very striking; and the Pulpit 
in the Cathedral of Treves, having a stately arched entrance to the stair, 
with part of the congregation introduced, is another. The most pow- 
erful in point of effect is the Shrine of the Three Kings ta the Cathedral 
of Cologne, with pilgrims worshiping; the star at the top shining out 
from a background of deep shade. And the most characteristic is the 
Refectory of the Capuchin Monastery, Bruges, with the brotherhood 
assembled at their meal—the servitors bringing in the dishes and 
flagons, one reading the “ grace”: the coldness of the artist’s style is 
here in accordance with the subject. The stony chillness and cheerless 
gloom of the Cloisters at Tongres—a capital piece of perspective—and of 
the Chapel of the Nounberg Convent, Salzburg, are also admirably well ex- 
pressed : the stillness of the place is seusibly felt, and the solid substance 
of the stone is represented with almost palpable force. In others, espe- 
cially where the carving is extremely florid, as in the screens and taber- 
nacle, Hacur’s rigid style of delineation gives to stone-work the appear- 
ance of metal: this is particularly the case in the Schonbrunnen at 
Nuremberg; not only the sumptuous Gothic cross, but the church in the 
distance, have this liny metallic look. In others, as in the Porch of St. 
Laurent, Nuremberg, the stone-work wants solidity ; and thus the effect 
of the lighted interior seen through a shadowed doorway is much les- 
sened: this want of substance, too, gives to the view of the quadran- 
gular court of the Bourse at Antwerp an appearance of vacuity. The 
Tomb of the Emperor Ludovic, at Munich, guarded by two rows of 
“kings and keysers,” in colossal bronze, is an imposing array of sepul- 
chral pomp: the statues and columns are solid, though the figures do 
not appear colossal. The Private Chapel of the Dukes of Burgundy, at 
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Antwerp,. ‘representing the performance of the marriage ceremony, is 
harsh in its effect almost to coarseness. 

We have endeavoured to give a general idea of the character and 
merits of this work, by insta ancing the most remarkable plates, both 
good and bad, as far as the art is concerned: in some cases the subject 
owes all its charm to the artist’s skill, in others it loses by his peculiar 
manner ;, the defects of which consist in the predominance of a wiry 
outline and harsh lights, leaving too much to be supplied by the middle 
tint: the strength of the light makes the insubstantiality of the forms 
more evident. ‘The marked contrast between the completeness of one 
half of the subjects and the want of finish in the other, affords ground 
for the supposition that the work has been hurried on to completion. 
Mr. Hacue is always best when he finishes most highly: indeed, his 
talent lies in definition, not in indication; and if all the plates had been 
as highly wrought as the few we have mentioned, the work would have 
done much more honour to his reputation. 

Having drawn a distinction between a sketch and an unfinished pic- 
ture—between definition and indication, it may be as well to explain 
more fully the difference. A sketch we conceive to be an indication of 
the forms and effects of a picture by slight and rapid touches, convey- 
ing a general idea of the scene as a “whole ; and the charm of the 
sketcher’ s art consists in indicating by the fewest possible graceful and 
meaning lines and tints the characteristics of an object or a scene: in 
an unfinished picture, on the contrary, a part is completely elaborated, 
both in outline and light and shade, while the rest is left in an imperfect 
state, the mere forms being defined by a cold mechanical outline, but 
with no indication of substance, or liglit and shade ; so that, instead of 
the whole being equally suggestive, as in a sketch, one part is com- 
plete and the rest is indistinct, wanting something to realize the idea. 
In a fine sketch, such as Bontnevon used to make, no touch seems 
wanting; yet it is far from being a finished picture. Mr. Hacue 
does not appear to possess the sketcher’s art: he can define with the 
force of relief and illusion that characterizes the diorama pictures ; but 
to do this requires eleborate finish in all the details, and these, we 
suspect, want of time has prevented him from giving. 


AND DEATHS. 


“nmin 
On the 23d inst., the Countess of Dennien, of a danghter. 
On the 24d inust., the Countess of Lrnconn, of a son. 


On the 2lst inst., in Portman Square, the Hou. Mrs. J. Rownanp Smyru, of a 
daughter. 
On the 22d inst., at the Marquis of Bristol's, in St. James’s Square, Lady Harrier 


Hexvey, of a daughter. 

On the 21st inst., in Wilton Crescent, the Lady Howarp, of ason. 

On the 25th inst., in Cumberland Street, Portman Square, Lady Cusrtorre Jane 
Buiovunt, of a son. 

At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Boyne, of a son, 

On the 20th inst., at Wicken, Northamptonshire, the Hon. 
daughter. 

On the 11th of May, at St. George’s, Bermuda, the Lady of R. C. Macponann, Esq., 
of Castle Tioram, Paymaster of her Majesty’s 30th Regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
of Militia, King’s County, Prince Edward Island, of a son and heir. 

Onthe 23d ult., at Montreal, Lower Canada, the Lady of Epwarp James SNow 
Marriann, Esq.. of a son. 

On the 22d inst., in Grenville Street, 
twin daughters. 


Mrs. Dovatas, of a 


Brunswick Square, Mrs. Henry Nicuots, of 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 25th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Joun Batrour, Esq., of 
Balbirnie, File, son of the late Geveral Balfour, to Lady Groroiana Isapetna Came- 
BELL, second daughter of the Earl of Cawdor. 

On the 25th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Captain Greorcr Darsy 
Grirriru, 90th Light Infantry, second son of the late Major-General Darby Griflith, 
Grenadier Guards, of Padworth House, Berks, to Lucrnpa, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. the Baron Dimsdale, of Camfield Place, Herts. 

On the 9th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Ratepn Geratp Leycesrer, Esq., 
of Toft Hall, Cheshire, to Extriy, only daughter of Charles Tyrwhitt Jones, Esq. 

Ou the 18th inst., at Walcot Church, B: ith, the Rev. Epwarp Haronip Browne, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, youngest son of the late 
Colouel Robert Browne, of Morton House, Buckinghamshire, to Enizaperu, fourth 
daughter of Clement Carlyon, Esq., M.D., of Truro, Cornwall. 

On the 24th iust., at Bathwick Church, Bath, Epwarp Hortock Mortmer, Esq., 
to Anne Exiza eldest daughter of the late Rev. Frodsham Hodsou, D.D., Principal 
of Brasenose College, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 

On the 22d inst., at St. Michael’s Chureh, Coveutry, the Rev. DA&xier Burier, 
M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Lecturer of St. John’s, Coventry, to Lavinia 
Lisette, only daughter of Colonel Ewart, C.b. 

DEATHS, 

On the 22d iust., suddenly, at his seat at Woodchester, near Cirencester, the Earl 
of Ducie, in his 65th year. 

On the 21st inst., at her resi 
DINGTON, iu her 8Jst year. 

On the 19th inst., at Spring Cottage, Barnes, Exizaneru, Relict of Jeremiah Cloves, 
Esq., and eldest daughter of the late Juhu Gladwin, Esq., of Mansfield, Notts, in her 
86th year, 

On the 22d inst., at Wendover, the residence of her son, Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Watson, K.C.B., Saran, Widow of the late Major John Watson, Royal Inval 
in her 93d year. 





dence, Great Malvern, the Dowager Countess of Hap- 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLV 
Dennisov, Beetham, Westmoreland, farme rs—Vicat and Co. Blackfriars 
timber-merchants—W. and W. Ridsdale, Darlingtou, heckle- 
makers Higginson and Christian, Liverpool, ship-smiths—J.and A. Gurney, Hedge 
, Islins ies, wine-merchants—Howe and Co. Sheflield, wine-merchants—W hitley 
avd Holme ’s, Bradford, Yorkshire, commission-agents— Barker and Robinson, Wands- 
Worth Road, schoolmasters—Robinson and Bregazzi, Kingston-upon-Hull, ale-mer- 
chants—Lentou aud Manning, Northampton, linendr: ipers—W; atts and Co. Manchester, 
common-carriers—Marshes and Shepherd, Sheffield, manufacturers—Langton and 
car, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, Graber- -merchants—Picnot and Co. Prospect Place, 
Lambeth Road, makers of syrups—-Parkin and Co. Prescot, glass-bottle-manufacturers 
—Hill and Burraston, Gloucester, milliners—Forshall and Garrett, Walcot Place, Lam- 
beth, surgeons —-Gourk vy aud Co, Port Dundas, distillers ; as far as regards J. Gourlay 
junior—Cr. il and Co. Barbados, merchants; as far as regards J. Donaldson junior. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Dowtina, James Henry, Gloucester, scrivener, June 22. 
Lapewio, FREDERICK, Tottenham Court Road, coufectioner, June 20. 
BANKRUPTS. 
AckerMAN, Jonn, Bruton, draper, to surrender July 6, Aug. 4: solicitor, Mr. Over- 
bury, Frid: ay Street. 
Cocxson, RowLanp, Manchester, commission-agent, July 9, Aug. 4: 
Archer, Osset ; and Messrs. Battye and Co. gg ao | Lane. 
Coneman, Jonn, Ipswich, builder, July 6, Aug. 4; solicitors, Messrs. Capes and 
Stuart, Bedford Row; and Mr, Daniel, Ipswich. 
Crowrner, Tuomas, Liverpool, wine-merchaut, July 4, Aug. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Co, New Inn; and Messrs. Bradshaw and Yates, Live rpool, 
Gisnorne, Joun, Brynderry, Monmouthshire, cattle-salesmau, July 2, Aug. 4: 
citors, Messrs Gregory and Son, Clement's Inn; and Mr. Williams, Brecon. 
AWAY, WiLtiaM, Petersfield, iumkeeper, June 30, Aug, 4; solicitors, Messrs, 
Park and Nelson, Essex Street, 
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solicitors, Mr. 
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July 13, Aug. 4: 





Jonmien, James Pickmore and Peter, Manchester, wool-dealers, 


solicitors, Messrs. Slater and Heelis, Manchester; and Me >SsTS. ~— Temple. 
Jarpine, Joun, Haverfordwest, timber-merchaut, July 22, Aug. 4 
Rees and Gwynne, 
Lt 


: solicitors, Messrs. 
Haverfordwest ; and Mr. Hastings, H: arpur St. Red Lion Square, 
as, Epwarp Avery, Salford, calico- printer, July 16, Aug. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clark and Medealf, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Whitehead, Bury. 

MitcueLt, ALEXANDER, Devizes, tea-dealer, July 4, August 4: Mr, 
Cattlin, Ely Place. 








solicitor, 


Pave, Joun, Leeds, tailor, July 6, Aug. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Battye and Co. Chan- 
cery Lane; and Messrs. T. aud J. Lee, Leeds. 
Woop, Jostan Swann, Liverpool, wive-merchant, June 29, August 4: solicitors, 


Messrs. Battye and Co. Chancery Lane; and Messrs. 
DIVIDENDS. 

July 25, Underhill and Slater, Watling Strect, warehousemen—July 14, Croxson, 
Rayleigh, Essex, wheelwright—July 16, Rose and Peaison, Stratford-upon-Avon, coal- 
dealers- —July 16. Butler, Alcester, Warwickshire, fellmonger—July 16, Storer, Ib- 
anctioneer —July 15, Jukes, Gornall, Staffordshire, eurrier— 

Clarke, Newton, Devonshire, shipowuer—July 16, Clegg, Rochdale, Lan- 
, cotto v-spinuer—July 17, Stirk and Co. Leeds, machine-makers—Jauly 15, Per- 
rier, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—July 17, Yates, Manchester, commission agent— 
Tul 


Cramp aud Hassall, Liverpool. 


stock, Leicestershire, 
July 24, 




















July 15, Jaeques aud Co. Nottingham, hosiers—-July 29, Senior, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 
fancy- cloth-m facturer. CERTIFICATE 
To be ted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before July 14. 
Richards, lve Road, beth, linendraper—Barker and Adams, Nottingham, 
hosie Sedk Salford, Laneashire, dyer—Webster, Liverpool, fringe-manufacturer 





—Saxelbye, Kingston-upon-Hull, scrivener—Latham, Aslton-in-Makerfield, Lan- 
cashire, cotion gas —Battl ey, Sunderland, merchant-tailor—Smith, Wigmore Street, 
Cavendi Squar *, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, grocer—Houg hton, Soho 
Square Rochdale, Laneashire, cotton- -spiuner—Archibald, Thayer 
Street, Manchester Square, coal-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIC 

















Corsr¢ wive-merchant, June 27, July 22. 
MacKkenz Y at, June 29, July QU. 
Tuomson, lina ae mt. June 29 July 24, 
Friday, June 26, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Davey and Winnett, Wellington Street, Goswell Street, dyers—R. and J. Stoddart, 





Red Lion Stre Clerkeuweill, watch-manufacturers- ~Tozer and Carron, Dean Street, 
Oxford Street, iron mongers--Prackshaw —_ Wilson, bs annon Street, St. George’s-in 
the-East, Manchester-piece-deal —C, W. and W. C. Blackman, Charlotte Street, 
Portland Placc ycers—Shirteliffe and M. tbbott, She tie ‘ld, pearl-scale-cutters—Buss 
and Passarge, G wge Street, Portland Place, printers—Sangster and Pegh, Queen 
_— Place, Southwark Bridge, attornies—M. and A. Levoi, King Street, Snow Hill, 

gar-manuli Ac turers— Collins and Barter, Alpha Place, Peckham, bi akers— Masters and 
& 



















Bristol, bockbinders—Duneau and Fisher, Halfmoon Street, Bishopsgate, leather- 
fac wn war aie W. Woodevck, Hinckley, Leicestershire, hosiers—Trubey and Thresher, 
Bristol, millivers—Keunerley and Williams, Woodside, Cheshire, coach-builders— 


Gibbon and Goode, Coventry, wine-merchants—Page and Ensell, Dudley, glass-manu- 
facturers—C., M., and E. Beswicke, Waterhead Mill, Lancashire, drapers ; as far as 
regards C, and M. Beswicke—Hiull and Co. Manchester, fustain-shearers; as far as 
regards KE. and J, Hill—Ashton and Turner, Blakeley, Lancashire, joituers— Marsh and 
Co. Parr, Lancashire, coal-proprietors -Kirk and Fewsdale, Sheffield, earpenters— 
Cross and Smith, Crown Street, Finsbury, leather-cutters—Spinks and Haines, New 
Lond Street, milliners—Lupton and Denisons, Guiseley, Yorkshire, seribbling-millers ; 
as far as regards J. Ln pton. INSOLVENT. 

Day, Grorex THoma s, Chester Wharf, Pimlico, coal-merchant, June 25. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
rro Ascanro, Manchester, merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bornuamiry, Georoe, Sheffield, plumber, to surrender July 24, August 7: 
rs, King Street, Cheapside ; and Mr. Broadbent, Sheffield. 
Joun Heivewen., and Lawrence, CuHaries, Huddersfield, machine-ma- 
7: solicitors, Mr. Lever, King’s Road, Bedford Kow; and Messrs. 








Teaupr, Pre 


solicitors, 





tTER, 
July 10. Ang. 
Barker and Pugland, Huddersfield. 


kers, 
Cuartes, Cambridge, gun-maker, July 7, Aug. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Vin- 
vood, Temple; Mr. Ashtou, Cambridae; and Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham. 


CLARKE. 
cent and She 





Cowper, WittiAM Frepentcx, Mumps, Lancashire, mercer, July 18, Aug. 7: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Baxter, Liueoln’s Inn Fields; and Sale and Wi rthington, Manchester. 


Ferris, Ricaanp, and Bur.eR, JAMes Usaxxy and Joun, Liverpool, merchants, July 


10, Aug. 7: solicitors, Mr. Davison, Bread Street; Mr. Brittau, Bristol; and Mr, 


Howar:l, Liverpool. 
Hart, 


Epwarp Harr, Gateshead, glass-manufacturer, July 20, Aug. 7: solicitors, 
mand Co. King’s Road, Bediord Row; Donkin and Co, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Pues, Ronerr AtFrep, Pancras Lane, C he apside, ink-mauufacturer, July 6, Aug. 
7: solicitor, Mr. Bodman, Queen Street, Cheapside; official-assiguee, Mr. Graham, 
Basinghall Street. 

Ruopes Travis, Shaw, Lancashire, ironfounder, July 13, Aug. 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Saleand Worthington, Manchester; aud Messrs Baxter, Lincoln's ies Fields. 

Ronis, Joun, and Wintiams, Cuartes, London Wall, carriers, July 14, August 7: 
solicitor, Mr. Hopk inson, Red Lion Square; official assiguee, Mr. Edwi ards, Frederick’ s 
Place, Old Jewry. 

Roserts, James, Cli 








Ca 





eton, Yorkshire, horse-dealer, July 6, August 7: solicitors, 






Messrs. Blower and Vizard, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Dewes, Knaresborough. 
Starrer, Joun, Witney, Oxfordshire, innholder, July 3, August 7: solicitors, Mr. 
Crouch, Southampton Builk lings; and Mr. Westell, Witney. 





Smarr, Bensamin Barker, Honiton, scrivener, July 9, August 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Rhodes and Co. Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Flood and Mule s, Honiton. 

Tucker, Samven, Exeter, builder, July 11, August 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
and Baker, Fenchurch Street; aud Mr. Stogdon, Exeter. 

Wirxrys, Danten Spencer, The Island, Glouce.ter, dealer in wines, 
7: solic sept White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Mr. Washbourn, 

WILL x, Joseru, Boston, carpenter, July 3, August 7: solicitors, 
way pe Cc 0. Boston. DIVIDENDS. ME : 

July 17, Papps, George Street, Ade siphi. coal-merchant—July 17, Johns, Red Lion 
Court, F 3 et Stre t, prinier - July 18, George, Hunter Street, Old Kent Road, hatter— 
, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, poulterer—July 18, Lord, Trinidad 


Keddell 


July 6, August 
Gloucester. 
Messrs. Holl- 









July 18, Jane 
Pla >. Tal na surgeon—July 20, Isaacs, Norton Folgate, furrie r—July 20, Edington, 
North Audley Stre: tt, jeweller July Anderton, Liverpool, me rchant—July 17, 






ler iu metals—July 18, Batho, Salford, Lan- 
ad, Manchester, smallware-manuufacturer— 
shire, cotton-spinuers—July Schofield, 


F Jone s, Taunton, silk-throwster—July 24, 


Worcestershire, « 
, mac rhine- -maker—July 18, Westhe 
and Grundy, Hinds, Lane 
ire, linendr: iper—July y 
ichester, drysalter. 


Phipson, Nortiifield, 


cashir: 
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> be shown to the contrary, on or before July V7. 

Godson, Minci ne, wine-merchant —Breckels, High Street, Southwe ark, ‘bedstead 
maker — Sutton, irk, mereer—Stubbs, Birmingham, hi utter — Robinson, Shaving- 
cam-Gresty, C heshire, cheese-factor—Knowles, Moolham, Somersetshire, silk-throwster 
—Cranstuu, Ringwood, Hampshire, aph Isterer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
3aTHGATE, Wiir1am Macpuvune, Edinburgh, di nggist, July 2, 31. 
Furnt, Tuomas, a Danke rmline, merchant, Juse 30, July 21. 


Tv be granted, unless caus 




















PRICES CU RRENT. 


BRITISH FU NDS. (Closing Prices.) 





















Suturday M Munday. Tuesday. |Wednes. | Thurs. | Friday. 
3per Cent. Cousols «.seeeses- shut } — {— a ee — 
Ditto for Account..... .e (Jliex.d 913 91% | 91% 91t 
3 per Cents. Reduced... ° 9)z | é | 91g |} 918 912 91% 
3+ per Cents. Reduce idaases 94 | 93 994 994 994 100 
New 3} per Cents. ....- shut | —— Ber — —— 
Long Annuities. .c.cesrerseces 133 | 13} 134 13} 13% 13% 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ° 176 as 175} 175} 175 175 
Indi a Stock 10$...... s shut —- —- —- + 

hequer Bills 24d. p. - dier om. 7 pm. 23 | 23 24 24 24 
India Bonds, 3 pe r cent. ..0. } —~ | 2pm 3 aoe oo l 





METALS. 


per ton 


J ON. 
BULLI om. Os.to 0!,0d 









Gold, Foreiga in Bars -peroz. 31, 17 Copper, British Cakes.. 

Old Spani: ‘or Pillar Dollars.... @ 0 0 Iron, British, Bars...... ooccce 56— 0 0 
M Ms - O & Wi} ad, British Pig 15 — 086 
Silver in Bar tandard sccsecee 0 5 ( Stecl, English, sesevevssesvee © o—s 0 
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OREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 



























& 6 ° 
Wheat, Red New50 to el Rye, New...... 35to 40 
- 64 


GRAIN, Marx Lane, June 26th. 
s. s 


8. 8./| : 
Maple .. .... 42 to 44| Oats, Feed , 20 ton 
* a5" Se b + 20 tous 







































































































































Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct) 79 {| Mexican.........+.6...5p. Ct} —— ine’. .... 64.. €6| Barley, Stained 26..30| White. . ine - 
Arkansas (1863).. 6 — — || Ditto (Deferred).....56 — —_— White, New.. 58 ..62/ Malting..... -38..42}/ Boilers.. 88..41 Poland -c.cap 
Austrian......s0.000-.5 — | —— || Dittc..c+....e.ese00008 — 1 Fine. ss... 62 21 66 inary. 6 Beans, Ticks...42..44; — Fine..... 39", 39 
Belgian .......0+00060.5 — 1042 H Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — 24} Superfine. .. 68 .. 76) Fine....... pe aoe ear Potato..... 30,, 3 
Brazilian .....0.es0060205 — 76 || Michigan..............6 — — % arrow - +248. 46) Fine .... 81 .. 98 
Buenos Ayres... 6 — — | Mississippi (Sterling)...5 — — AVERAGE PRICE DUTY ON FOREIGN coRN 
ER ekbbecs<cuessesds = — | Neapolitan........+ a a — PerQ | or the pressu’ Week, 
Chilian................6 — | ——.- |] New York (1855).......5 — | —— ee > | haat. 9s. Bd [Rye o.ssesves Md, 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — | 27 || Ohio..... rie 3. eres ey One oo 2s eee 3 6 
Danish. .........00005.3 — 79t =|) Pennsylvania..........56 — 76 Aseseses Vis 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).24 — 546 || Peruvian .......0..+00.6 — 163 FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 — 1024 Portuguese o.e.esereeeed — 24 nano ae aneveasaanicceinl per sack es to 8s. BUTTER Best Vessb, 190.04. per oz, 
l+y j 2 ro Seconds _— pS uriow, . Us. to 01, Os. 4 " 

Freuch...ssee..+--000+3 bal 85f. 1 Ditto...... eS: ie 69 Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 47 — 50 BACON, Small New, nae tarke Shai to 54s 
Ditto......... 5 — —— || Ditto (New).. +5 — | 85t Norfolk and Stockton.......csesecee 45 — 50 CHEESE, Cheshire, ... ........ 568, to 77; 
Greek ....0c0.0¢0+ 5 — = Russian ... 5 — | 15} BRAN. --.., ected per quarter Os. te te. Derby, Plain. 50s, to 7s, 

iana (Sterling)......5 — 2 Spanish .....-..ccecceee — 264 OLLARD, fine .........5 0s. to 0s. 5S, York .....++. 
Indiana (Sterling).. on 8 ~ ny Re a a | a BREAD, 8d. to 10d. the 4ib. Loaf. EGGS, French.-. per 12 
Keutucky ..........0..6 — — Ditto (Deferred) ........e.00.+) 12 r : , Pe PE algae 
lonisens (Sterling)....6 — | 904 South Carolina : 5p. Ct | 90 = — CERAM. (Pee eek ot OF Senos} , 

i ps ° : | on sate: paca slic ; i “ CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
Maryland........... 6 — 84 Penessee .e.eserereee66 — | —— Hay, Good....s0scese8 + os 94 Os... 848..... 805... 955.. ... 116s 4 
Massachussetts(sterling)5 — oo Virginia.......csee000.8 — | —— Inferior. . 0 Oe WN esc, QC sof. 

o ew. . A. 7 ee Tae ooee ae oe 84 
SHARES. "sabeane to Milton ‘ ZO oe MS coves 55 4, 68 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) ee = a ai 
Mines— | Banks— . HOPS. POTATOES. 

Bolanos .... cocccccoses| 30 |! Australasian ....cccssesevese| —— een onets masshe tens syns son tsce: MORiee) om eecepe Reds ....... -perton 100s to lids, 

Brazilian Imperial.......+...| —— |! British North American......|| —— Sizasx here : ri een Middiing, ee beh he a ;: 

Ditto (St. John del Rey)...-.| —— Colonial ........ covccceccce| 3D Pupewhine Dito. cccassesesccasesss (OO v= 9) OUMB ctostesesoessisarsakeacieae- Hae Na 

British Iron.....+..000++e0-+| S2dis..{! Hibernian ..... ceereeseccees| —— —— 

Cata Brauca .....seessssseee| —— Loudon and Westminster ....| —— were BUTCHERS’ MEAT. cami 

Jandonga aaeanvewenee steers) — London Joint Stock.e..s++.00/ 134 on AND LEADENHALL© = Pe op a ‘ 
Cobre Copper.c.eereeerereee| 32 National of Ireland .........| —— =| ~— Mutton ......... a 0 6 ae al a 2 4 10 
Railways— | | National Proviucial.....0..0+| 38  [ Veal.ccccccccees 3 4 44 54 x ae ow ar eee a 
Eastern Counties......+.0+++) 15 Provincial of Ireland........ 444 | ~— Pork........00. 8 oc BR cs. 58 pandeee TE ONE na & OR ce ee 
Grand Junction ery 7 {| Union of — ome etere gies 32 Lamb..ee+ss++ o® = a ates ae offal—perdtbe. 8 sae) COP ee 8 a 
Great Western ...0.+-+++ee0- 2 Lf nion of London.....erceeee 5 HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Liverpool and Mauchester.... |) Docks— ensts, Sheep. alves, 
London and Brighton.......+) 28) | East and West India.........| —— 20,990 170 
London and Blackwall... 21% London....... —- 11,240 420 
ondon aud Greenwich ......| —— St. Katherine ....ccscecsessse| —— lake) ae aa = a = 

920 and Birmingham.....| 189 i FE a mac OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES. 

Tandon ona South-Western | 584 Australian Acricultural ees Rape Oil. imetenven aicsticens pertun 301, 108, TEA, Bohea, fine, p. Ib. 2s. 1d. to2s, 20, 
“4 : . ee = ee nates Re ier eee Kefined ... . eee 38 0 Congon, fine weet & =s 

London anid Croydon .....-.- 114 || British American Land......! —— Linseed Oil . 2 0 Souchong, fine .......0 0 — 0 

Manchester and Leeds....... 86} Canada,..... eeees ¢ 37 Linseed Oil, Cake........ 1 13s 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s.1. per lb. 

Midland Counties .......... 7 98 General Steam ..... 26 CaaS S, per dozen, 78. Od, to Bs. ed, COFFEE, Fine (in bd.) . Ll6s. 145s, 

Si Oebanl......occe.., 101 {| South Ausisalian.... | 194 Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) | 9s. 6d. Good Ordinar: «+ 903, 988, 

“5 { ‘ . x i + perton 2Is, 9d, SUGAR, Musco t. 45s. 1 dd, 

South Eastern and Dover .... 93 Ven Diemen's Land ..cccecce| = | TRB sccccowccescause:coocne -2ls Od, West India M 8. 6d .to 42s. gd, 








M e@ RECITALS at WILLIS’s ROOMS, To-morrow, 
will commence at 3 o’clock, (by desire,) instead of 2 


o’clock, as previously announced. 


N R. J. B. CRAMER begs to announce 

that his MORNING CONCERT will take place 
at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on Fripay, Juty 
3, on which occasion, after an absence of five years, he 
will perform (by desire) his Concerto in D minor ; Mo- 
zart’s Quintett in E flat, for pianoforte, clarionet, oboe, 
horn, and bassoon, with Messrs. Willman, G. Cooke, 
Puzzi. and Baumann; and a Concerto by Mozart. The 
most eminent Vocal and Iustrumental Performers will 
assist on this occasion. Conductor, Sir G. Smart; 
Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. To commence at Half-past 
One. Tickets and Stalls to be had at Apprson and 
Beare’s, 201, Regetit Street; and at all the principal 
Music Warehouses. 


AST WEEK OF THE GREAT 
WIZARD OF THE NORTH performing his 
WONDERS, athisGRAND FASHIONABLE PALACE 
of NECKOMANCY, St. James's Bazaar, St. James’s 
Street. Every Morning at half-past Oue, and every 
Evening at half-past Seven, the Great Wizard will per- 
form his GREAT FEATS OF SCIENTIFIC MAGIC, 
Stalls, 3s. Boxes, 2s, Children under Ten, Half-price. 
Places to be secured at Mr. Sams’s Royal Library ;_ and 
at the Necromantic Palace. Morning, carriages at half- 
past Three—Evening, quarter before Teun. 
HE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall 
East, WILL CLOSE on Saturday, July 11. Open each 
day from Nine till dusk. Admittance One Shilling, 
Catalogue Sixpence. R. Hits, Secretary. 











TO ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, ARTISTS, 
DRAWING-MASTERS, OIL AND COLOURMEN, 
STATIONERS, AND OTHERS. 

WN ESSRS. FLETCHER and WHEAT- 

LEY will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Monpay next, June 29, and 
Four following Days, at Twelve, by order of the As- 
signees of Mr, Tuomas Mixer, of Long Acre and Rath- 
bone Place, a Baukrupt, the costly, extensive, and very 
superior STOCK in TRADE, as selected by him since 
his Dissolution of Partnership with Mr. Roberson, of 
Long Acre, in December last, comprising 3,000 yards 
Twill and Plain Prepared and Raw Canvas, 200 dozen 
Prepared Mill-boards, Prepared Panels, 61 new Stretch- 
ing Frames for preparing Cauvas, from 2ft.9in. to lOtt. 
wide, 5ft.to 18ft.long, 13 ewt. White Lead, 2 casks of 
finest Walnut Oil, 10 ewt.140 gallons very fine Poppy 
Oil, in five-gallon cans and wine-bottles, Varnish, Tur- 
entine, Linseed, and other Oils; 1,000 ounces Field’s 
fadders, Ultramarine, and other Colours; Sable, Camel, 
Hog-hair, and other Brushes; Sketching-blocks, Pencil* 
eases, Pencils, Drawing-books aud Paper, Portfolios, 
Easels, Pallette-knives, Crayous; | ewt. fine Roman 


Sepia, 1 ewt. China or India Ink, 1 ewt. Dry Colours of | 


the best Roman and English make, Water-colours in 
Cakes and Boxes, Powder Colours in Paper and Bottles, 
Oil Colours prepared for Artists, 2 ewt. tine Indiau Yel- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LISZT’S PIANOFORTE| f SHORT TRIP BY THE GREAT 





low, 1 ewt. Naples Yellow, very fine, a fine Lay Figure, | 


by an eminent maker; also Uteusils in Trade, including 
13 Porphyry, Granite, and Glass-coloured Slabs, with 
Mullers, Scales and Weights, a Wrought-iron Safe, 2 

werful Cake presses, Measures, Xe. To be viewed on 
Friday and Saturday. Catalogues may be had of D. 
Cannan, Esq. Official Assignee, 46, Finsbury Square ; 
Cuanrtes Forp, Esq. Solicitor to the Fiat, 5, Bloomsbury 
Square ; andat Messrs. FLetcHerand WHEAT LEY’s Office, 
191, Piceadilly. 


WESTERN RAILWAY.--Parties desirous of 
a Little Recreation will find it a Pleasant Excursion to 
the PRETTY VILLAGE OF HANWELL. 


The WHARNCLIFFE VIADUCT TAVERN, (W. J. | 


CockERILL,) patronized by the Company, and within 
two minutes’ walk of the Station, is delightfully situate 
near to, aud commands Extensive Views of the County 
Asylum, the Trains rolling along the Railway, its Superb 
Viaduct, and the adjacent Country, &c. The Accom- 
modation will be found Excellent, and the Charges 
Moderate. Good Fishing in the Neighbourhood. N.B. 
The Trains return from Hanwell as late as 10 o'clock 
every night. Fares ls. aud 2s. 


} IPPODROME 
BAYSWATER. 
Seconp Meetrne.—On Fripay the 3d and Satrurnay 
the 4th of Jury next, RACES will take place on these 
splendid grounds.—Haudicap, with Two Hundred So- 
vereigns added. Handicap of One Hundred Sovereigus 
added, with Fifty Pound Plates aud other Sweepstakes. 
Several Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Horses entered— 
Fitzroy, Confusionée, Courier, Nicholas, lo, Gambia, 
Dreadncught, Xe. ; and the best sport may be expected. 
Will commence at Two o'clock. Charges the same as 
before. To accommodate the immense crowds which 
resort to this fashionable and delightful place of amuse- 
ment, additional gates have been opened. 
The Earl of CuesterrieLp, st —s 
Stewards. 


Lord ALrrep Pager, 
S TEAM TO DUNDEE.W—The 
LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH.—The 
Boilers and Machiuery of these magnificent Steam-ships 
are inspected by competent persons every voyage, and 
will sail from Hore’s Steam Whart, No. 272, Wapping, 
as under: — TIE PERTH, Capt. Srrxx, Wednesday, 
Ist July—12 Noon. THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, 
Wednesday, 8th July—7 Moruing. 








RACES, 








Passengers walk on board without the risk and incon- 
venience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Enizaneru Hore, Ageut and Whartinger, 





« And where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way ; 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap.”’—Cowrer. 
HILDREN AND INVALIDS.— 
Of high value in the preservation or restoration of 
health.—CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES of a superior, 
light, elegant, and compact make, and so perfectly se- 
eure and easy, that childreu may be intrusted with impu- 
nity in the most careless hands. Invalids’ Wheel Chairs 
of allsorts; also, Self-moving ones for House or Garden. 
—On Sale or Hire, at INGRAM’S FURNITURE 
WAREHOUSE, 29, CITY ROAD, 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 

The advantages the Prometheaus possess over all 
other iustantaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity | 
aud durability, as neither time nor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a small 
glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a composi: | 
tion of the Chiorate of Potash, euclosed in Wax Papers | 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficiently long for 
sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, 
they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at | 
the Manufactory, 201, Strand, 





| RITISH AND AUSTRALASIAN 
BANK, 55, Moorgate Street, London.—- Notice to 
parties wishing to effect Remittances of Money to 
Australia or Van Diemen’s Land.— BILLS and LET- 
TERS of CREDIT will be granted by the Directors of 
this Bank, until further notice, upon Sydney and Port 
Philip in Australia, or upon Hobart Town and Laun- 
ceston in Van Diemen's Land, at the rate of 102/. 10s, 

for every sum of 100. paid at this oflice.—Junue 12. 
os OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
No. 34, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV, 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other 
Office that entitle the Assured to participate in the Profits, 

The Bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an ayer- 
age to 16/. per cent. on the Premiums then paid; andin 
1839 a second Bonus was awarded, amounting on the 
average to 31. per cent. on the Premiums paid during 
the preceding five years. 

No extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, 
nor for proceeding (iua decked, sailing, or steam-vessel) 
from any oue port thereof to another during peace, to 
Assurers not being seafaring men by profession. — Li- 
cences are granted to go to avy part of the world upon 
terms proportionate to the risks. 

Policies on the lives of persons dying by suicide, 
duelling, or by the hands of justice, are not void, as 
respects the interests of parties to whom they may have 
been legally assigned. Assurances may be effected on any 
and every day. By Order of the Board of Directors, 

CampBELL James Downer, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 

The first Septennial Division of Profits of this Company 
will be declared in the ensuing year on all policies of 
the purticipating class effected previous to the 3lst De- 
cember 1840. Parties therefore who wish to insure their 
lives should avail themselves of the opportunity they 











| now have of sharing iu the bonus so soon to be declared, 


by immediately making proposals. 

The following are the annual premiums for the assur- 
ance of 100/. for the whole period of life, on which halt 
credit may be allowed for five years; which credit may 
remain unpaid at 5 per Cent. interest, to be deducted at 
death from the sum insured— 





Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 
20 ccicvencdeh AP AO casiiccedee le 2 
30 sae. TOO canoees. ee 
40 S11 waccn 2 S 
50 aovcrce 4 a ‘ 10 7 


Annual premium for assuring 100/. payable ata fixed 
age, or at death, should it occur before the party attains 


ge, 
that age— AGE TO BE ATTAINED. 


Sixty Sixty-five. Seventy. 
20...42 6 1...42 2 4...42 0 0 
AGE NEO occ. 8 LAD son BIS 2 6 210-8 


THEN 
WHEN 40 


. Sicic Oe 
ASSURED. | 5 


0 . 
8 1...512 2. 
Example--A person aged 20, by paying an annua. 
premium of 2/. becomes entitled to 100/. on his attaining 
the age of 70, or tothe same sum should he die before 
arriving at that age. ls : 
For the couvenience of parties residing in the city, 
they may make their appearance and pass the medical 
examination before the agents, Edward Frederick Leeks, 
Esq. 4, Scot's Yard, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, and S$, 
F. Youde, Esq. surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. ae 
Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. No.8, Water- 
loo Place. Proposals may be accepted on Wednesday at 
3 o'clock, and any other day appearance may be made 
at half past 2 o’clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, 
Esq. the Company’s surgeon, is iv attendance. d 
Epwarp Lennox Boyp, Secretary. 
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XTINCTION OF SLAVERY.— 

The New British Province, VICTORIA, CEN- 

TRAL AMERICA, presents extraordinary facilities for 

the advantageous production of COTTON by FREE 

LABOUR. Its growth is spontaneous all over the Coun- 

try; and its quality and fibre remarkably fine and long. 
The fullest particulars forwarded postage free. 

By Order, C, F. Smrru, Secretary. 
68, Old Broad Street, City. 





MIGRATION. The New British 
Province of VICTORIA, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
possesses the following advantages— 

A fine healthy climate, a rich and fertile soil, aud free- 
dom from drought. 

Abundance of valuable natural productions, affording 
to the Colonists an almost immediate and advantageous 
means of remittance. 

A first-rate position for trade, being in the centre of the 
great American Continent, aud on the banks of a navi- 
gable river communicating with some of the richest 
provinces of Old Spain. 

The Passage occupies now about Six Weeks, and will 
be reduced next year to twenty-one days, by Steam com- 
munication. 

Horses, Cattle, and Provisions of all sorts, in abun- 
dauce, and easily obtained in exchange for British Ma- 
nufactures. 

The Natives mild and inoffensive, aud much attached 
to the Euglish people. 

The fullest particulars will be forwarded postage free, 
or may be had at the British Central American Land 
Company's Offices, 68, Old Broad Street, London, 

By Order, C. F. Surru, Sec. 

Respectable Agents are in course of Appointment for 
every Towu iu the United Kingdom. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE, 
TRUST AND ANNUITY INSTITUTION; 
6, King William Street, City, and 7, St Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 

One-tenth of the entire Profits will be applied to the 
relief of Distressed and Aged Clergymen, and the 
Widows and Orphans of Clergymen, who may be reeom- 
mended by the Bishops, or by the Clergy of their 
respective localities. 

PATRONS. 
Tlis Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of GLOUCESTER 
and BRISTOL. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of WORCESTER, 
PIRECTORS, 

William Sloane. Esq. 37, Wimpole Street, Chairman, 
John Andersou, Esq. Du- | Rev. H. J. Knapp, 62, Mor- 

nesslin. | timer Street. 
George Ashlin, J. M‘Clare, Esq. &, 

Mark Lane. Street Buildings. 
William Camp Crane, Esq. | Captain Macdougal, Fir 

12, Copthall Court. Grove, North Brixton. 
Benjamin Jackson, Esq. 28, | G. Sloane, Esq. Temple. 

Gordon St. Gordou Sq. Sir William White, 15, St. 

James's Square. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
SOLICITOR. 
E. M. Elderton, Esq. 40, Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 
CLERICAL SECRETARY. 
Rey. R. C. Packman, Priest in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, | Union Bank of London, 
and Co. St. James's St. | Moorgate Street. 


Esq. 50, Broad 


ADVANTAGES OF THE INSTITUTION, 

A large paid-up Capital, at all times available. Rates 
of Premium as low aud favourable as are consistent with 
security. Clergymen and others may insure against 
sickness or old age, as well as secure at the same time a 

rovision for their families affdeath, by a small increased 
Premium. Age admitted in the Policy. Unopposed 
Probates of the Diocesan Courts held sufficient to en- 
title claimants to recover the amount of Policies. A 
Board of Directors sit daily, to enable parties to effect 
Iusurances with the least possible delay. 

Medical Men remunerated in all Cases 
Reports. 

Testamentary and all other Trusts executed. 

FIRE.—The Premiums for Assurance against Fire 
charged at the usual moderate rates, and the Residences 
and Furniture of Clergymen insured 10 per cent. lower. 

Policies transferred without expense, 

TABLE OF RATES. 


for their 





| | | Ascending Seale. 
With Without }—— - 
| | Trotit. Profit, | First7 Second] Third7 
| Years. fears. | Years. 
| 
fs. d. l£ s.¢2.|& 8. 4.\}&s. a. 
11311} 1 20/1130/2 40 
22 7;1 80 220;2160 
217 8};1190'2186 3180 
4 « 13 2,4 3.6 04 





: Bengamin Jackson, Managing Director. 
6, King William Street, City. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


ME! CALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
most scieutilic principle, and patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculiy. This celebrated Brush will 
search thoroughly into the divisious of the Teeth, aud 
will clean iu the most effectual and extraordinary manner. 
Metealfe’s ‘ooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, aud is incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A uewly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with 
uick and satisfactory effect. The much approved 

lesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, and 
Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Penetrating © Hair- 
brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new aud large importation of fine Turkey Sponge; 
and Combs of all descriptions, at MrrcaLre’s only 
establishment, 130 D, Oxford Street, nearly opposite 
Hanover Square. F 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY WM. S. ORR AND CO. PATERNOSTER ROW. 





OWER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Containing Fifty-one Maps, from the latest and best 
authorities. Price 1/. ls. coloured; aud 16s. plain; 

half-bound. With a copious Consulting Index. 
DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 

Containing Thirty six Maps and a copious Consulting 
Index. Price 12s. coloured, half-bound. 
DOWER’S MINOR SCHOOL ATLAS, 
Containing Twenty-one Maps, compiled from the best 


Authorities, and embracing the latest Discoveries. With 
an Index. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 

DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS, 
Containing Twelve Maps, for the Use of Younger 


Pupils, with a copious Consulting Index. 
coloured, and 4s. plain. 


*,* Each of these Atlases contains oue-third more | 


Maps, each Map containing much more information than 
is to be found in any others at the same price. 

: POPULAR MATHEMATICS, 
Being the First Elements of Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Geometry, in their Relations and Uses. By Rosert 
Munir. Small 8vo. Price 9s. 6d. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY; 

For the Use of y 
RKoserr Mupre. A Second Edit. 3s. 6d. cloth-lettered, 

WALL'S GRAMMATICAL SPELLING-BOOK, 


Intended to facilitate the simultaneous acquirement of 


Orthography and Grammar. Is, 6d. sheep-lettered, 


Price 5s. | 


Schools aud Private Families. By | 


THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC, 
A Mauual of Instruction for the Nursery aud Infant 


Schools. Price ]s. cloth-lettered. 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


| JOHNSON’S 
| LANGUAGE, 
With Walker's Pronunciation of all Difficult or 
Doubtful Words. 2s. 6d. roan lettered, 
and 3s. embossed roan. 


} ROWBOTHAM’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

| OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

| Indiamond. Pocket Edition. Price, 2s, 6d. roan 
lettered, and 3s. embossed roan. 


PEITHMAN’S GRAMMARS. 
GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 
4s. roau lettered. Just Published. 
A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 
Second Edition. Price 5s. roan lettered, 
A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE, 
Second Edition. Price 3s. roan lettered, 
| *,* The Author has attempted in these Popular Works 
to introduce to the English Learner the system on which 
| the Languages are taught in the best and most successful 
Schools of Germany; aud although the number of 
English Schools into which they have been introduced 
is limited, he has the pleasure of knowing that they are 
highly appreciated wherever they are known, and that 
the numbers are daily increasing. 


DR. 
A PRACTICAL 





TO STUDENTS AND OTHERS. 
na Few Days will be Published, in 8vo. 
OF THE ORA- 
TIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 
By OweN Printorr, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
Londou: Joun Rrenarps aud Co, Law Booksellers, 
196, Fleet Street. 


In post Svo, illustrated with upwards of Sixty Woodcuts, 
Price 6s. 
HE FRUIT, FLOWER, & KITCHEN 
GARDEN; formiug the Article ‘‘ Horticulture,” 
in the Seventh Edition of the Eucyclopedia Britanuica, 
By Parrick Nem, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
«Que of the best mc dern books on gardening extant ; 


) clear, comprehensive, and in every part well reasoned.”’ 





} nental and British Mineral Springs. 


Loudow s Gardener s Magazine. 

* The first really practical treatise on Horticulture we 
have seen.’’— Somerset County Gazette. 

Apam and Caries Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman and 
Co.; Smekin and Co.; Warrrakerand Co. ; and Ha- 
minron and Co. London. 

TO TOURISTS. 


Lately Published, cunsiderably Enlarged aud Laprovod, 


Price 3s. 6d. 

YURTIS ON THE PRESERVATION 

J OF UEALTH, with Remarks on the Beneficial 
Effects of Chanye of Air and Scene—on the Choice of 
Watering and Sea-bathing Places, and on the Climate of 
Italy, the South of Franee, &e. with an Account of the 
Medicinal Properties of some of the Principal Couti- 
Including brief 
descriptious of Spa, Aix-la-Chapelle, Bath, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Harrogate, Tunbridge Wells, Southamp, 
ton, Isle of Wight, Torquay, Teignmouth, Exmouth- 
Sidmouth, Scarborough, Hastings, Weymouth, Malvern, 
Matlock, Buxtou, Tenby, Cromer, &c. 

London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


HE BEST BEDDING for all who 
object to Feather Beds, is HEAL and SON'S 
FRENCH MATTRESSES. Their superiority consists in 
their being made of Long Fleece Wool, whereas even 
the best English Wool Mattresses are made of the Comb- 
ings from Blankets and other Manufactured Goods, and 
their large new Factory affords them an opportunity of 
keeping the largest Stock in London, not only of French 
Mattresses, but of every other description of Bedding. 
Hear and Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufac- 
turers, 196, Tottenham Court Road, opposite the Chapel. 
| OWLAND’S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White Powder, 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetness, and free from any mineral or per- 
nicious ingredient. It eradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes decayed spots, preserves the Enamel, 
and fixes the Teeth firmly iu their sockets, renderiug 
them beautifully white. Being an auti-scorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the gums, strengthens, braces, 
and renders them of a healthy red; it removes unplea- 
sant tastes from the mouth, which often remain after fe- 
vers, taking medicine, &e. and imparts a delightful fra- 
grance to the breath. Vrice 2s. 9d. per box, duty in- 
cluded. A. Rowrnanp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Lo gin intny TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER. All the solid ingredients of the Seid- 
litz Spring, which are usually offered tothe public in two 
separate portions, are here, by a process which preveuts 
any spoutaneous action upon each other, combined in oue 
compound powder, the effervescing solution of which in 
water is nearly tasteless. Being enclosed in a bottle, it 
will, when kept securely corked, remain uninjured by 
humidity during the longest sea voyage or land journey. 
The solution, besides being more palatable, is made in 
much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, than that 
produced with the two powders prepared in the usual 
way. Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, (enclosed in a case, and ac- 
companied by a measure and spoon,) by the preparer, 
Tuomas Burier, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, and J. Sanger, 




















150, Oxford Street, London; may be obtained also at 20, | 


Waterloo Place, Edivburgh; or, by order, through any 
Druggist or Medical Establishment, 


N.b. No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s. If pro- 


cured elsewhere, be careful to order ** Butler's’? Tasteless ! 


Seidllitz Powder, and to observe the address. 


THE CHEAPEST FLORICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 
Price Sixpence each Number, 
HE FLORIST’S JOURNAL; 
Or, Monthly Record of the Best Flowers. 

Adapted to all varieties of Soil and Situation. 

No. 1, tor May, contains a Coloured Engraving of a 
New Amaryllis. 

No. 2, for June, two New Azaleas. 

No, 3, for Juty, Groom’s Prince Albert Tulip. 

London : Haywarp and Moore, Paternoster Row. 











NEW VOLUME OF DR. ARNOLD'S ROMAN 
HISTORY. 
Just Published, in 8vo. Price 18s. 
FISTORY OF ROME. 
By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. 

Head Master of Rugby School, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Member of the Archaeological 
Society of Rome. 

| Volume II. From tat Gauttsu Invasion To THE END 

| OF THE First Punte War. 

| Also, A Seconp Eprrion or Vorume I. Price 16s. 

B. Fellowes; J. G. F. and J. Rivington; E. Hodgson ; 
G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; S. 
Hodgson; R. Hodgson; and L. A. Lewis, London: J. 
ca wher, Cuan and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
sridge. 





MADAGASCAR. 
Third Thousand. Just Published, Price 5s. 
NARRATIVE OF THE PERSE- 

A CUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS AT MADA- 
GASCAK; with some Account of the Present Condition 
of that Country. 

By the Kev. J. J. Freeman and Rey. D. Jouns, 

*,* The Profits of this work will be devoted to the 
relief of the natives still suffering in their own country, 
and threatened with immediate death, and to the interest 
of the Kefugees, who have effected their escape. 

*« This is one of the most affecting narratives ever pre- 
sented to the Christian Church.’’—/Vatchman. 

London: Joun Snow, 35, Paternoster Row. 





Complete in 3 vols, 8vo. Price 21s. 

N EMOIRS OF A PRISONER OF 
a STATE in the FORTRESS of SPIELBERG. 
By ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, 

Fellow Captive of Count Confalonieri. With an Ap- 
pendix by Maroncelli, the Companion of Silvio lellico. 
Translated by Fortunato PRranpt. 

“One of the most extraordinary and exciting narra- 
tives of persecution and suffering in the annals of the 
ancient or the modern world.”’— Atlas. 

«No subject can be supposed more to excite the ima- 
giuation and to interest the heart than this.’’—- Court 
Journal. 

“The work is sure to find its way into every hand be- 
fore long.’’— Observer. 


NEW A AUTHENTIC 





NEW AND HISTORIES OF ENG- 
LAND, FRANCE, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
From the Earliest Periods to the Year 1840. 

J gener VIL. of MISS CORNER’s HIS- 

TORICAL LIBRARY will be Published on the 
Ist of Jury, which will complete the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, embellished with five clegant Plates and a 
Map. 3 

Parts I. and II., comprising the HISTORY of 
FRANCE, embellished with three elegaut Plates and 
a Map. 

Poa III. and IV. in which are contained the HIS- 
TORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, also embellished 
with three elegant Plates aud Maps. 

CORNER’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY has been so 
often and so approvingly noticed by the public Press, 
| Metropolitan as well as Provincial, as to render any par- 
| ticular description unuecessary. It is recommended as @ 
| work especially suitable for Young Persons, Schools, and 


| Families. / 
| The Parts are ls. each, and the HISTORIES of 
| FRANCE, and of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6d. 
| each, tastefully bound; the HISTORY of ENGLAND is 
| 3s. 6d. bound, 
| Published by Dean and Munpay, Threadneedle Street, 
London; and regularly forwarded to every Bookseller 
| aud Stationer in the Uniled Kingdom, of any of whom it 
may be ordered. 

Parr VILL. commencing the HISTORY of IRELAND, 
illustrated with beautiful Engravings, will be Published 
on the Ist of August. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Now Ready, iu 2 vols. post 8vo 
HE ARABS IN SPAIN. 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
E. Cuurron, Library, 26, Holles Street. 











To be had Gratis, at 26, Holles Street, 
HURTON’S ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, at Reduced Prices, corrected to April 1840. 
This Catalogue can be sent ipto the country at a single 
Postage. Terms of Subscription to Churton’s Library :— 
The Year 10/. 10s., 52. 5s., or 41. 4s. 





Ina Few Days will be Published, demy 4to. the Maps 
carefully coloured, 

ETER PARLEY’S ATLAS OF 

MODERN MAPS, AND GEOGRAPHICAL 

TABLES; also his Remarks upon the Right Mode of 

using them, aud of Learning Geography. With a Com- 
plete Index. 

Darton and Crank, Holborn Hill. 








THE IMPE RIAL CL ASSIC s. 

On the Ist of August will be Published, Part I. 2s. of 
ISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION. With Historical and 
Biographical Notes. To be completed in 13 or 14 Parts. 
London: Published by Wiruiam Smrra, 113, Fleet 
Street; Fraser and Crawrorp, Edinburgh ; Curry and 
Co. Dublin. 








Now Ready, 2 vols. pest 8vo. 20s. printed uniformly with 


“The Life,” to which they may be considered as 
Supplementary 
HE C ORRESPON VDENCE OF THE 
LATE WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
Edited by his Sons. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Now Ready, a New Edition, — numerous Wood-cuts, 
foolseap 8vo. Price 5s 
A SUMMER’S DAY AT HAMPTON 
COURT; being a Guide to the Palace, Picture- 
Gallery, and Gardens; including the Apartments 
recently opened to the Public. 
By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. 
LETTER to KIRKMAN FINLAY, 
Esq. on the Importation of FOREIGN CORN, 
and the Value of GOLD and SILVER in Different 
Countries ; and Observations on Money and Exchange. 
By James Pennineton, Esq. 
Srmpkin, MarsHar, and Cv.; and PetHam 
_ D. Barren. 








London : 
RicHarpson 3 





rice 7s. boa 
aeeesey "f OR THE PEOPLE, 
‘ AND OTHER POEMS. 
By R. M. Mines, Esq. M.P. 
Also, iu Two Volumes, Price 14s. bds. 
POEMS. By R. M. Minzs. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


CAPTAIN — —— S FRAGMENTS. 


KAGMENTS OF Vv OYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. By Captain Basi, Hat, R.N. 
Second Series. Also, 
1. CAPTAIN HALL’S LOO CHOO. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. CAPTAIN HALL’S SOUTH AMERICA, 2 Parts, 
Price 5s. 





Dover Street. 
COMPANION TO THE CURIOSITIE 
LITERATURE. 
vol. Price 18s. ¢} 


hinge of LI T ‘ERATU RE. 


By J. Disrarnt, Esq. 

Contents: Literary Miscellanies — Calamities of 
Authors — Quarre)s of Authors—Character of James the 
First, Literary Character. 

Epwarp Moxon, 


Epwarp Moxon, 











S OF 


Dover Street. 





Second Edition, Price 
( pan COE; OR T He PATE OF 
THE MACDONALDS. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Mr. Sergeant Tatrovrn, M.P. 
Also, by the Same Author, 


1. ION. Fourth Edition. Price 4s. 
2. THE ATHENIAN CAPTIVE. Second Edition. 
Price 4s. Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








Now Ready, the Coucludiug, and the Third Edition of 
the Third Volum: >of 
OLONEL NAPIERS HISTORY 
OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA AND 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE; with Plans. 
The Six Volumes sold separately, Price 20s. each. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Orrver and 
Boyp, Edinburgh. 


THE REV. S. SMITHS NOVEL 
HE rk BL AT E 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. is Now Ready. 
“ Asa novel the book will be read with considerable 





interest. It embraces an entirely new position, intro- 
ducing characters of great public interest.’’—Cambridge 
Advertiser. 


T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Orrver and 
h. 


Boyp, Edinb 
THE GRESHAM PRIZE 
Published this Day, n 1 vol. — 8vo. 
ound in cl« 
HE OBL IGAT IONS ‘OF LITERA- 
TURE to the Mothers of Eugland, 
By Carouge A. Hatstep. 
By the Same Author. 











ESSAY, 1840. 
Price 5s. neatly 





THE LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, Couutess 
of Richmcnd and Derby, aud Mother of King Henry the 
Seventh. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a finely-engraved Portrait, 12s. 
2. 

INVESTIGATION; OR, TRAVELS IN THE 
BOUDOIR. 

Small 8vo. with highly-finished Plates, Price 7s. in 
embossed cloth. 
Sauru, Evper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





\ 





COMPLETE 


pseu. MELODIQUES.—- 

A Series of Cadences, Improvisations, and Caprices 

for the Pianoforte, composed by J. B. Cramer. In Two 

Books, Price 6s. each. Hexameron, Grand Variations 

by Liszt, Chokiu, Herz, Czerny, Pixis, and Thalberg. 

Performed by M. Liszt at his Recitais. Price 6s. 
Appison and Brax¥, 201, Regent Street. 


Now Re Ready, folio, 10 Plates, Price 20s. 
SERIES OF TEN VIEWS, &c. 
of the LANDSLIP on the EAST COAST OF 








DEVON, between Axmouth and Lyme Regis. From 
Drawings by W. Dawson, Esq. Civil Engineer and 
Surveyor, Exeter; the Rev. W. D. Conynzare, and Mrs. 


Buckianp; with a GEOLOGICAL MEMOIR ‘aud See- 
tions descriptive of these and similar Phenomena, by 
the Rev. W. D. Conyseare. The whole revised by Pro- 
fessor BuckLanp. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, 

AGHE’s SKETCHES in BELGIUM 

AND GERMANY; 
Dedicated, by especial Permission, to H.R.H. Prince 
dbert. 
Price, Imperial folio, tinted, 47. 4s. half-bound. 

A few copies will be coloured like the Originals, 10/. 10s. 
in a Portfolio, 

London: Published by Hopason & Graves, Pall Mall, 
Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; 
and, by Special Appointment, to » ‘s Royal Hig 
Prince Albert. 6, Pall Mall. 


Published this Day, Part I1. of 
ISHER’S HISTORIC ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of the BIBLE, principally after the Old 
Masters. 

A Part containing Three Enyravings, in Quarto, will 
be issued ou the Ist of every Month, Price Two Shillings. 
A limited number of Large-paper Proof Copies (impe- 
rial quarto size) Price Four Shillings each Part. 

The work will be printed in the handsomest style, on 
thick superfiue paper, aud with a new type; and will 
form, when complete, an elegant table or library book ; 
or the engravings can be devoted to the illustration of 
any Bible not less in size than octavo. 

Fisuer, Son, & Co. Newgate Street. London; Hunter 
Street, Liverpool; and 7, Chatham Street, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 


On July 10th, Price One Shilling, 
HE LUCUBRATIONS and ADVEN- 
TURES of the QUEER BACHELOR’S JUNTO. 
The design of the auther in this publication is to iucrease 
the interest to some the further it proceeds, and at the 
same time, add such a host of curious stories, mishaps, 
and adventures, as shall please all. 

** We have a strong suspiciou this will prove a biting 
satire on the relatious of this country with America.’’— 
Court Journal. 

H. Cunntneuam, I, St. Martin’s Place. 


AND-BOOKS FOR TRAVEL- 


NETHERLANDS, 
New Edi 














JERS. 
1. HAND BOOK FOR THE 
THE RHINE, AND NORTH GERMANY. 


tion, pust Ove. 

2. HAND- booK FOR SOUTIT GERMANY AND 
THE DANUBE. New Edition, in a Few Days 

3. HAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND 
SAVOY. 10s. 

4, HAND-BOOK FOR DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
NORWAY, AND RUSSIA. Mapand Plans. 12s, 


Joun Murray, Albem: arle Street. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HE BA N KER LORD. 


A Noven. 3 vols. 





THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW WORK, 
THE DREAM, anp Oruer Poems. 
1 vol. $vo. with fine Portrait of the Author, from a 
Drawing by E. Lanvsrerr, R.A 
12s. bound. 
II. 
MRS. MABERLY’S NEW NOVEL, 
S OF ROSENDALE. 





EMILY; OR THE COUNTES 
3 vols. — a Portrait of Emily. 
Auso, Just Reapy, 
OLIVE Rr’ Cc ROMW ELL, 


Au Historical Romance. 
Edited by Horace SMITH, Esq. Author of * Bramble- 
tye House,” &c. 3 vols. 
Hewer Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





8, New Burlington Street, June 27. 

LI R. v) fy L 0 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 

THE FOLLOWI : allie NEW WORKS, 


MR. BUNN’S NEW WORK, 
THE STAGE, 
Both Belore and Behind the Curtain. 
vols. post 8vo. 
ll 


GREYSLAER; 
A Se OF THE MOHAWK. 
By C. F. Horrman, Esq. 
Author of «AW ae rin the Far West.”’ 3 vols. 
II. 
The Fourth Volume of the 
EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S 
SITTERS. 


Embellished with Portraits of Lady Hervey, Couutess 


‘Temple, Lord Hertford, Madame du Deflaud, aud the 


Dutchess de Choiseul. 
*,* This Edition will be comprised in Six Volumes. 
Axso Just Reapy. 
I 


QUADROONE. 
A Romance. 
By the Author of “ Lafitte,’ ‘* Capt. Kyd,” 
Buccaneer,” &c. 3 vols, 
II 


THE 
«The 


The Concluding Volumes of the 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
UNDER THE STUARTS. 

By J. HeneaGE Jesse, Esq. 

Vols, IIL. and IV. with Engravings. 
Ricuarp Bentiery, New Burlington Street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


Talented Family; Chap. 





HE LONDON & WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, No. LXVI. Just Published, Conratns : 
1. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK (with Cuts and 
Etchings. ) 
DUTCH AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
3. LYRICS OF A LIFEGUARDSMAN. 
4. REMEDIES FOR THE SLAVE-TRADE —Fowell 
Buxton—Turnbull, &c. 
5. PRINCE ALBERT. 
6. SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
7. AMERICAN BOUNDARY 
Illustrative Map.) 
8. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
II. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, London. 


QUESTION § (with 








The July Number of 
HE MONTHLY .MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Joun A. ir rAUD, Esq. 

Coxruixs—Twenty-eight Important Articles, including 
Cousiu’s Eclecticism -C ount Platen’s Poems — Reginald 
de Baillaunce -- Persian Reminiscences — An Original 
Poem of Peter Pindar—The Bible and Key — Oriental 
Langnages—Anatomy of Suicide—Serg. Talfourd’s Glen- 


coe—Her Maje sty’s Providential Escxape— Reviews, &c. 
Suerxwoop, Ginpert, and Prrer. 
r | YE MONTHLY CHRON ICLE, 
for Juny, will Contain — 

Lord Powerscourt on the State of Ireland—2. Lay 
of as Rose; by Miss Barrett—3. Horne’s Gre, ory Vil. 
—4, Sketches of Spanish Generals: Quesada—5. Sonnet 
to the Queen—6. Recollections of Childhood—7. Mans- 
field; Camden; Burke—8. The Song of the Bell, from 
Schille r; inthe Metres of the Origin: l—9. Omnibuses 
their injurious Effects on the P ublie Health ; 3.by Dr. 
Gibbons—10. West Indian Story—lIl. B: Et x = 





Exchanges—12. Kennedy’s Reign of Youth—13. : 
side Reverie; by the Author of ‘* Italy.” 
London : : Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





AIT’S EDINBURGH MAG: AZINE, 

for Jury, Price One Shilling, 

ConTAtNs : Burschen Melodies; No. Ill. with the 
Music—Random Thoughts and Reminiscences; by the 
Corn-law Rhymer—A Glimpse of some of our Local 
Religion ; by William Howitt—A Search for Arms— 
Timon; but not of Athens - Memoirs of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, by Dr. Bowring, Part V.—Violet Hamilton, or the 
IX.— Poetry: the Mill, a 
Fable; Legend of the Lambton Worm; the Maslin 
Kettle, &c.—Literary Register; Life of Dr. M‘Crie; 
Combe on the Management of Infancy, &c.— Political 
Register. 

Winutam Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpkix, Marsan, and 
Co. Loudon. 





3, Great Marlborough Street. 
—_— L OPE’S * CHARLES CHESTER- 
ELD.” In the Juny Number of 
OL BURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMOKIST, 
Edited by Texovore Hook, Esq. 
Is commenced Mrs. Trounors’s New Worx, THE 
AND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHES- 
TE RE IELD, the Youth of Genius. 
Illustrated by Putz. 

The July Number also contains the continuation of 
Mr. Tuxopore Hoow’s FATILERS AND SONS, and a 
variety of other interesting Papers by the most popular 
writers of the day. 

Henry Conaurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. 
HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, 
For Jury, No.7. 
Edited by R. MonreomEry Martin, Esq. 

Conrents—1l. Past and Present State of the West 
Indies—2. Justice for India-—3. Van Diemen’s Land; 
Moral, Physical, and Political—4. Sicily ; the Sulphur 
Monopoly and Commercial Treaty—5. Colonization of 
the Falkland Islands by Convicts; Imp rtance as a 
Naval Station, and the Malta of the Pacitic—6. British 
North American Boundary (with a Map) —7. Aborigines 
of New Holland; their Character, Habits, &c.—8. 
Nautical Discoveries connected with our Colonial and 


Mrs. 








Maritime Greatness —9. Trade with the Portuguese 
Settlements in Eastern Africa—10, nae De bt of 
England, and Popul ar Representation—l1. ngland’s 





Treatment of her Colonists—12. Colonial ie gen 

C ommercial lubellige nee, Stocks, Births, Marri: wes, and 

Deaths, & 
Fisne R, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 








On the Ist July will be Published, Price 6d. No. 61 of 
HE MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 

This number, which commences the Sixth Volume, 
contains a copious Analytical Index of the five preceding 
volumes, so that easy refereuce to any subject is secu® d. 
The number also contains articles ou Cookery, on Can- 
dles, on the Cultivation of Heartsease, on the Manufac- 
ture of Rhubarb Wine, ou the l’reservation of Hay, on 
Swimming, and many others. 

This Magazine is now become a standard work, and 
will be found a most valuable family book. Any vo- 
lume may be had bound in cloth, Price 6s. 6d. 

Londou: W.S. Orrand Co, Paternoster Row ; and 

Fraser aud Crawrorp, Edinburgh. 





Ou Saturday, July uext, will be’ Published, the 


First Number of the 
RISH PENNY JOURNAL. 


The Irtsy Penny Jouvrnar will be Published every 
Sarurpay Mornina, at the Office of the General Adver- 
tiser, Dublin; and in London by Ricuarp Groomprtnce, 
6, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. Of wh om oe 
tuses descriptive of the Work may be obtained 


On Tuesday, June 30th, Price 6d. 
HE >-HEMIST, 
Edited by Cuarvrs and Joun Wart, Esqrs. will 

con‘ain between “Forty and Fifty Articles, including the 

latest Chemical Intelligence, with observations on the 

Preservation of Wood—New Mode of Manufacturing 

Lighting Gas, from Bituminous Schists—M sles of Pre- 

paring New Medicines—Exemption of Druggists from 

Serviug on Juries, &c. Xe. 

London: R. Hasrrnas, 13, C arey Street; and of all 
other Bookse Hers and Newsmen in Town aud Country. 




















London: : Printed by JosepH Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lipgton Street, Strand, sarurpay, 27th suNE 1820, 
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